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HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
Connoisseur of Beauty 


EE histories were more precise and less romantic, the famous “launch- 

I ing of a thousand ships” would most likely have been ascribed to a 

beauty specialist. And if lovers could be discerning rather than e 
fatuous, many an ode and sonnet would have been addressed to oint- 

ments and unguents, instead of to fair faces. 


Most of the ravishing complexions you see in the smarter quarters of 
Paris, London and New York, and many of the unexpectedly young 
throats, are due, not to chance, but to the art and science of Helena 
Rubinstein, international beauty specialist, who was the first to 
regard the skin and facial contour in terms of chemistry and geometry. 


Women whose intelligence matches their beauty have waxed poetic | 
over Mme. Rubinstein’s creations, especially the luxurious Water Lily > 
Cleansing Cream, the deliciously pungent Eau Qui Pique, the bracing, 

“uplifting’’ Georgine Lactee and that benediction to the tired face, 

Valaze Extrait. 


And for most lovely worldlings, the “poetry of motion” is best ex- 
pressed by the deft, exquisite fingers that smooth out care and mold in 
beauty at the Salons de Beaute Valaze of Helena Rubinstein, through- 
out the world. 
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where variety is the spice of interest 


For today every smart woman has several perfumes and blends 
them as she fancies. 


In One Complete Section 
The rare fragrances of famous makers 
That create illusions of the Orient—languid, alluring—of 
elite French salons—subtle, elegant—of youth—vivacious, 
daring—of mystery, romance, charm. 


Tout Seul—a French perfume of distinction exclusive with 
B. ALTMAN & Co. 


$7.50 upwards 


Toilet Articles Section—First Floor 





FIFTH AVENUE—MADISON AVENUE 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET—THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 


New York 


TELEPHONE: MURRAY HILL 7000 
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‘Tl have been faith- 
ful to thee, Cynara, 
after my 
fashion!” 


As the smart thing ts to 
remain true to one color 
throughout the entire 
length of one’s costume, 
here Wwe see virtue made 
easy. For here are new 
sandals, hat and parasol, 
all very chic and all of 
matching linen. Green, 
yellow, blue, rose —who 
could now fail to be 
faithful! or in fashion. 


The Fat, 14.50 
The Sandals, 24.00 
Parasol, 6.50 


Exclusive with Saks-Fifth Avenue 


) SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


Z FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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—And Now at Monte 
Carlo 


HOSE who have been in 

Europe during the past few 
seasons remember the car beauty 
contests which have been a fad 
at the famous watering places 
on the Continent. Concours 
d‘Elegance-Automobiles _ they 
are called in France. 


In these contests, held where 
the wealth and fashion of all 
nations gather at play, the most 
luxurious special bodies, the 
world’s finest motor cars, are 
judged for beauty and dis- 
tinction. 


Americans will be proud to 
learn that a standard American 
motor car has won first prize in 
such a competition—not¥once 
but eleven times! 


Packard cars, entered by their 
private owners, have won first 
place for grace and beauty at 
Vichy, at Le Touque and at 
Aix-les-Bains in France. At 
Wiesbaden, Neuenahr, Trier 
and Baden-Baden in Germany. 
At Oporto in Portugal. And 
now at Monte Carlo—that cos- 
mopolitan center of luxury and 
beauty on the Riviera! 


Such international acclaim con- 
firms America’s verdict—that 
the unchanging beauty and dis- 
tinction of Packard lines have 
yet to be equaled or surpassed. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 


Broadway at 61st Street 
Grand Concourse at 184th Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 
Dealer 


PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
247 Park Ave. New York 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 























(From Friday, January 29, to 
Friday, February 5, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 


YOUNG WOODLEY—Adolescent love and its 
sadness exceedingly well acted by Glenn 
Hunter. Betmonrt, 48, E. of B’way. 


THE GREEN HAT—The renowned hat placed 
on Katharine CorneH, who wears it very 
well. Broapuurst, 44, W. of B’way. 


THE DYBBUK—A moving performance of 
Jewish mysticism. Downtown, but well 
worth going to. NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE, 
466 Grand St. 


CRAIG’S WIFE—The tragedy of a selfish wife, 
splendidly written by George Kelly. Mo- 
Rosco, 45, W. of B’way. 


ARMS AND THE MAN—A new cast in Shaw’s 
old play of war. Produced by the Theatre 
Guild. Garricx, 35, E. of B’way. 


EASY COME, EASY GO—Another amusing 
farce by Owen Davis dealing with the flight 
of robbers. Birtmore, 47, W. of B’way. 


IS ZAT SO?—A lot of the original cast have 
sailed to London to give the fortunate Eng- 
lish a chance to see this. CeNnTRAL, B’way 
and 47. 


THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN—The droll 
adventures of a theatrical angel, told by 
George S. Kaufman. Loncacre, 49, W. of 
B’way. 


THE JAZZ SINGER—Excellent Jewish obser- 
vations—hokum, but amusing. With George 
Jessel. Cort, 48, E. of Bway. 


TWELVE MILES OUT—Bootleggers and their 


excitements, with love thrown in. 
it, of course, a melodrama. 
E. of B’way. 


THE PATSY—The effect on a young girl of a 
book of wisecracks. Claiborne Foster is the 
girl. Boorn, 45, W. of Bway. 


THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY—lIna Claire 
as a most charming crook, loose in an Eng- 
lish country house. Furron, 46, W. of 
B’way. 


THE VORTEX—Noel Coward offers good old 
fashioned decadence with a modern English 
polish, Henry MItver’s, 43, E. of Bway. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE—Walter Hampden 
and Ethel Barrymore in their second Shake- 
spearian endeavor. HamPppEN’s, B’way and 
64. 


THE COCOANUTS—Miusic supplied by Irving 
Berlin, and a great deal of humor supplied 
by the Marx Brothers. Lyric, 42, W. of 
Bway. 


DEAREST ENEMY—New York’s glimpse of 


the Revolution set nicely to music. And 
Helen Ford. KNICKERBOCKER, B’way and 38. 


TIP-TOES—Gershwin’s music and a very good 
show with humor and dancing. Liserry, 
42, W. of B’way. 


ARTISTS AND MODELS—Phil Baker and the 
Hoffmann girls who are plenty. WINTER 
GarpeENn, Bway and So. 


MERRY, MERRY—Pleasant music and pleasant 
dancing by Marie Saxon. VANDERBILT, 48, 
E. of B’way. 


Making 
PLayuouse, 48, 


THE GREAT GATSBY—Scott 
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... "GOINGS ON. 


THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


SUNNY—The musical comedy that everyone 
hopes someone will take him to. New 
AMSTERDAM, 42, W. of B’way. 


THE VAGABOND KING—Besides good music 
there is a good plot. “If I Were King” is 
the basis of it. Casino, B’way and 39. 

CHARLOT’S REVUE—The three well known 
English comedians who are all you can ask 
for. SELwyn, 42, W. of B’way. 


PRINCESS FLAVIA—The “Prisoner of Zenda”’ 
with rings on its fingers and bells on its 
toes. Century, Cent. Pk. W. and 62. 


MAYFLOWERS—Excellent for the children 
and Aunt Agatha. Joseph Santley and Ivy 
Sawyer. Forrest, 48, W. of B’way. 


A NIGHT IN PARIS—Nearer to the popular 
impression of Paris than Paris itself. 
Casino vE Paris, atop the Century, Cent. 
Pk. W. and 62. 


NO, NO, NANETTE—Louise Groody and the 
tunes you know so well. Gross, B’way 
and 46. 


THE MAKROPOULOS STREET—Poor hand- 
ling of a good play, but Helen Menken is 
a very adequate star. Cuarces Hopkxins, 
49, E. of Bway. 


MOSCOW ART £=THEATRE 
STUDIO—See Music. 


MUSICAL 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—By the author 


of “Rain”, with Florence Reed. Martin 
Beck, 45, W. of B’way. Mon., Feb. 1. 


Fitzgerald’s 
book dramatized. Ampassapor, 49, E. of 
B’way. Mon., Feb. 1. 


EMBERS—Another play from the French. With 
Henry Miller. Henry MI tter’s, 43, E. of 
B’way. Mon., Feb. 1. 


THE JEST—A revival. With Basil Sydney. 
Prymoutn, 45, W. of B’way. Tues., Feb. 2. 


LITTLE EYOLF—A Guild presentation for 
Tues., Wed. and Fri. matinees. By Ibsen. 
52, W. of B’way. ‘Tues., Feb. 2. 


(Dates of openings should be verified because of 
frequent late changes by managers.) 


MOTION PICTURES 


BEN-HUR—General Lew Wallace’s notorious 
novel done into $5,000,000 worth of spec- 
tacle. At the Georce M. Conan. 


THE BIG PARADE—A splendid war picture by 
Laurence Stallings, with Renee Adoree, the 
joy of the A. E. F. in fine characterization. 
At the Astor. 


HANDS UP—Raymond Griffith in a humding- 
ing Civil War farce. At Loew’s Stare, 
Fri., Sat., Sun., Jan. 29, 30, 31. 


LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN—Oscar Wilde’s 
suave potboiler of mother love. Directed 
by the immense Ernst Lubitsch. At th« 
Cameo, Fri., Sat., Jan. 29, 30. 

THE LAST LAUGH—Revived by the Inter- 
national Film Guild on Sun., Jan. 31, at 
the Cameo Tueatre which the Guild takes 
over for regular repertory cinema theatre. 
The first week’s revivals include: DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, Mon. and 
Thurs., Feb. 1 and 4; A WOMAN OF 
PARIS, Tues. and Fri., Feb. 2 and 5. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


AFTER THE THEATRE 


AMBASSADOR GRILL, 51 and Park—Cynthia 
Perot and Elliott Taylor dancing beneath 
aristocratic palms. 

BARNEY’S. 85 W. 3—The meeting point of 
Bohemia, the theatre, and those who habitu- 
ally wear evening dress. 

CHEZ FYSHER, 63 Cent. Pk. W.—Colorful 
crowd assembling to watch Yvonne Georges 
in an intimate Parisian revue. 


CLUB ANATOLE, 145 W. 54—Casual enter- 
tainment going on between dances until a 
late hour. 

CLUB CARAVAN, 135 W. 3—A lot of noise 
to make society slummers think they are 
seeing the wicked part of the city. 

CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—Carl Hyson and 
Peggy Harris dancing for uniformally well- 
dressed crowds. 

CLUB MIRADOR, zoo W. 51—Still maintain- 
ing its leadership in the smart world. Moss 
and Fontana dancing. 

CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50—Carl 
Randall and two partners putting a kick 
into an old society favorite. 

CLUB RICHMAN, 157 W. 56—Haphazard and 
wise-cracking Broadway entertainment, with 
Harry Richman as master of ceremonies. 

COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9—The rustic rendezvous 
of the Village with a comic hick orchestra 
as entertainment. 

KATINKA, t09 W. 49—The Russian in- 
formality of the entertainers and the Ameri- 
can pep of the audience mect halfway. 

TEXAS GUINAN’S THREE HUNDRED 
CLUB, 151 W. 54—The somewhat rowdy 
Guinan spirit in !arger quarters than of 
yore. Go late. 

VILLA VENICE, 10 E. 60—Aristocracy of 
decoration and clientele. Happy combina- 
tion of no couvert charge and required eve- 
ning dress. 

BILTMORE, 43 and Mad. Ave.—No couvert 
charge, a good floor, and Roger Wolfe 
Kahn’s orchestra. 


MUSIC 


RECITALS—IcGnaz FriepMan. Akrotian HALL, 
Sat. aft., Jan. 30. Swell piano playing. 
Cecir1a Hansen. CARNEGIE HALL, Sat. aft., 
Jan. 30. Fine Russian fiddling by a beauti- 

ful lady. 

ALEXANDER BraiLtowsky. CARNEGIE HALL, 
Sun. aft., Jan. 31. A spectacular pianist. 
Tivo Scurpa. CARNEGIE HALL, Sun. aft., Jan. 
31. An operatic tenor in concert, but still 

worth while. 

Joserpu SziceT1. AEOLIAN Hatt, Mon. eve., 
Feb. 1. The best of the new fiddlers. 

Juria Grass. Town Hatt, Tues. aft., Feb. 
z. A gifted young pianist, heard most 
recently in the movies. 

AvELINA Masino. Town Hatt, Wed. eve., 
Feb. 3. An extraordinary little girl in her 
debut as a fiddler. 

ORCHESTRAS—PuiLuarmonic, Toscanini con- 
ducting. Carnecie Hatt, Fri. aft., Jan. 
29; Sat. eve., Jan. 30; Mon. eve., Feb. 1. 

New York Sympuony, Klemperer conducting. 
CarneGiE HALt, Fri. eve., Jan. 29; Thurs. 
aft., Jan. 45 Fri. eve. Jan. 5. Mecca 
TEMPLE, Sun. aft., Jan. 31. 


AMERICAN ORCHESTRAL Society, Clifton con- 
ducting. Town Hatt, Thurs. eve., Feb. 4. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY—Per- 
formances nightly with Fri. and Sat. 
matinees. See daily papers for programs. 
MOSCOW ART THEATRE MUSICAL 
STUDIO—Jotson’s, 59 and 7 Ave. Pro- 
gram not announced at time of going to 
press. See daily papers. 


ART 


QUINN COLLECTION—Arrt Center, 65 E. 
56. Best show in our short memory of au- 
thentic modern art—masters, or so we think. 

ARTHUR G. DOVE—ALFrep Sreiciirz, Room 
303. ANDERSON GALLERIES, Park Ave. and 
$9. Second in series of seven Americans. 
Some old paintings and some experiments 
that may shock you. 

MAILLOL—Brummer GALLERIES, 27 E. §7. 
Beautiful sculptural pieces and drawings by 
a great poet. : 

SHEELER—NeuMANN Print Rooms, 35 W. 57. 
Gay and happy show of a good painter. 
Also some forms of Lozowick. 

RUSSIANS—New Ga. eries, 600 Mad. Ave. 
All sorts of Russians, new and old in a 
blaze of Bolshevism. 

AMERICANS—Danie ts, 600 Mad. Ave. The 
best of American moderns in a mixed show. 

BELLOWS—Freperick Kepper & Co., 16 E. 
57. Drawings and lithographs. 


TOMLIN—Montross, 26 E. 56. Facile work 


of a good worker, pleasing and decorative. 
1sTH & 16TH CENTURY—Kwnoep.er & Co., 
14 E. 57. Engravings and woodcuts. 
FROEHLICH—Weyue Gatteries, 794 Lex. 
Ave. Philadelphia artist with flower pic- 
tures. 


SPORTS 


ICE HOCKEY—Mad. Sq. Garden, 50 and 8 
Ave. AMaTEuR—Boston A. A. vs. St. Nicks 
and Knickerbocker vs. N. Y. A. C., Sun., 
Jan. 31, 8:10 p. m. Proressionat—New 
York vs. Ottawa, Sat., Jan. 30, 8:30 p. m. 
New York vs. Toronto, Wed., Feb. 3, 8:30 
p. m. 

TRACK—Mad. Sq. Garden, 50 and 8 Ave. 
Messrs. Charles Hoff of Norway and Hubert 
Houben of Germany and also, if their boats 
arrive, Messrs. Adrian Paulen of Holland 
and George Goodwin of England make 
their American bow at the Millrose A. A. 
games. If you were interested in Nurmi 
you will be there, Thurs., Feb. 4, 8 p. m. 

BOXING—Mad. Sq. Garden, 50 and 8 Ave. 
Amateurs in inter-city bouts, Mon., Feb. 1, 
and Tues., Feb. 2, 8 p. m. 


OTHER EVENTS 


MOTOR BOAT SHOW—Granp CENTRAL Pa- 
LACE, Fri., Jan. 29, and Sat., Jan. 30. The 
last two days of this excitement for boat 
lovers. 

CHARITY BALL—Watporr-Astoria, 5 Ave. 
and 34, Tues., Feb. 2. And the annual 
mid-winter event. 

TREASURE ISLAND BALL—Rirz-Car_Ton, 
Mad. Ave. and 46, Sat., Jan. 30, At which 
the guests will dress as pirates and dance for 
charity. 
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The Smart New Yorker 


Wears 


[he Spring 


Bramley [‘oai 


Registered in the U. S. Patent Office 


For Mademoiselle 


(14 to 20 years) 








Model 95—Bramley coat of real 
camel’s hair in natural tan, 
bois de rose, gray or willow 
green, with the new scalloped 
Tuxedo facings, and separate 
hand -fringed scarf of silk 
crepe to match the silk crépe 


lining; also navy 
with beige. 68.00 


Model 95a—Bramley Hat; 
Bangkok or felt. 18,50 


Bramley Fashions for Spring 
are originated and patented 
by Franklin Simon & Co. 
Our rights will be fully enforced 


MADEMOISELLE’s Coat SHOP 
Third Floor 


Charge Accounts Solicited 


Franklin Simon 8 Co. 
A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts. New York 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, 1926, 








by Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. 
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BONWIT TELLER. & CO. 
The Specially Shop of Onipinalions 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™"STREET, NEW YORK 







Tea-dance Hour 
at Sherry’ s 


What Youth Wears at Smart Tea Dances 


HERE new steps, new melodies and new frocks are introduced 
the foremost fashion for youth is the crepe Roma frock with 
treatment of paillettes, metal thread or silk embroidery. 


In the Picture: Two replicas of Lanvin frocks for misses 
in crepe Roma. Left: *‘Mandarin’ with metal and 
silk embroidery 95.00; Right: ‘*Paillette’’ with pleated 
skirt, bow fastenings and paillette applique 95.0 








MISSES’ FROCKS—-Third Floor 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


R. A. B. SEE, the well known 

maker of elevators, is writing 

a book, and is sending around 
chapters of it to people he has 
never seen. We have a sample of 
his work, the burden of which 
seems to be that it is naughty 
for girls to smoke. A. B. See 
reminds us of those whimsies 
which were current last winter: 
A. B.C. D. Goldfish — L.M.N. 
O. Goldfish — O.S. A. R. Gold- 


fish. In other words, nonsense. 


ARSHAL FOCH earns 

the equivalent of three thousand 
dollars a year, and Jack Dempsey earns 
at least a hundred times as much. At 
first glance it looks as if there were 
something unjust about this. But there 
isn’t. Dempsey, remember, fought 
somebody less than three years ago, 
whereas Foch hasn’t won a world war 
in almost three-quarters of a decade. 


UR sympathies in the Opera con- 

troversy are with the boxholders. 
Recently we had the honor to sit in the 
Diamond Horseshoe, and we _ noted 
that the party next door, though visible 
during the intermissions, retired dur- 
ing the performance to the box vesti- 
bule and played bridge in whispers. 
We feel that Mr. Kahn owes it to 
society to state frankly whether or no 
the vestibules in the new house are to 
be large enough to permit music-lovers 
to continue their card playing in com- 
fort. Until he does so, social leaders 
should stand pat. 


LL of America has read that all 
of Paris is wearing hats copied 
after the hat worn by Miss Helen 





Wills upon her arrival. The amusing 
part is that none of the newspapers that 
printed the item knows or cares 
whether it is true. ‘The only fact ac- 


tually known is that someone, perhaps 





a stenographer in the news agency, sent 
a cable to that effect. It’s all part of 
the great game. “Hell! if it’s news, 
print a 


EING, like many New Yorkers, 
curious to know what might be 
behind the high wooden structure on 
the east side of Fifth Avenue below 
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Thirty-fourth Street, we beat a rata- 
plan upon it with a stick. We have 
to report that it houses something 
human, and probably Irish, which bel- 
lows in a muffled voice when annoyed: 
“What the devil are you trying to 


do?” 





ORK has begun at a building 

that is to be eight feet higher 
than the Woolworth. 
son, no one is to be allowed to drink 
or smoke in it, which makes us sore. 
If and when it is all done, we 
hope Mrs. Woolworth Dona- 
hue just for spite spends a few 
dimes and adds eight-and-a- 
half feet to the Woolworth 
Building. 


The Week 


PISCOPAL Church joins 

Roman Catholics in fight 
against birth control and seven- 
teen-year-old youngster, when arrested, 
admits he started twelve fires. Col- 
onel Mitchell’s sentence is passed along 
to President Coolidge for action and 
the War Department announces a five- 
year plan for building up aviation ser- 
vice. Professor, defending suit for 
alimony, says wife alowed him only 
thirty cents a day for luncheon and 
Life Extension Institute finds only oné 
perfect woman among 400,000 ex- 
amined. Vice-President Dawes suf- 
fers rebukes from Senators because of 
his critical radio speech and British 
Royal Academist urges that our offi- 
cials be invested with sumptuous robes 
after the English fashion. Mr. Otto 
Kahn’s project for new opera house 
gains supporters and Mr. McCormick 
sails for Paris to join his wife, Mme. 
Ganna Walska. Union labor’s wages 
rise more rapidly than cost of living, 
report shows, and study of sixty cities 
reveals heavy falling-off in demand 
for office space. West Side elevated 
driveway proposed as solution of auto- 
mobile traffic problem and Mr. Daniel 
Guggenheim gives $2,500,000 to N. 
Y. U. for School of Aviation. In- 


vestigation of Police Funds aggregat- 


For some rea- 
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ing $33,000,000 continues and former 
Mayor Hylan announces he has joined 
firm of lawyers. 
Prize Winner 

ALK about taxis is always color- 

ful. A complaint comes from 
a friend who was caught in a taxi with 
anew kind of meter. Every time the 
car went over a bump it went up five 
cents. He says that anyone getting in 
this kind of a taxi is continually being 
driven up over the curbing and banged 
down again, paying five cents for each 
experience. The driver was also at- 
tracted to streets that were being torn 
up. 

The competition for 
the best taxi wreck in 
the last seven days was 
won by a chauffeur who 
performed in Madison 
Avenue last ‘Tuesday 
afternoon. It began by 
the taxi’s starting from the 
curb with somewhat too much exuber- 
ance. Almost immediately it ran full 
tilt catercornered into a trolley car 
which it had not noticed, loosing a light 
and a fender. The driver became pro- 
fane, cramped his wheel and backed 
sharply, hitting the same trolley from 
the rear and demolishing his tail light 
and gas tank, Just then his wild and 
rolling eye caught sight of an approach- 
ing traffic officer; so he straightened 
out and stepped on the gas. At which 
point his door came open and raked 
half the length of the trolley, tearing 
the thing from its hinges. ‘The step, 
weakened from previous impacts fell 
off. The driver, by this time perspir- 
ing with rage and embarrassment, now 
prepared to make a bolt for it. The 
motorman, however, turned on his cur- 
rent at the same moment, thereby set- 
ting the stage for a final crash, which 
the mericful traffic officer prevented 
only by climbing aboard the cab and 
turning off the ignition. 

The taxi was a wreck without hay- 
ing moved more than about twelve 
feet in any direction. 


Florida 

ROM what we hear on all sides, 

Florida is a changed place—irre- 
vocably changed. According to one, 
it is now accepted as the American 
Riviera; according to the next, it is nv 
longer a fit place for a self-respecting 
person to go, being full of Middle- 
Western second-class Babbitts camping 
out in cheap automobiles. 





florida has sold itself; that much is 
certain. But there is a body of the 
old timers who went there soon after 
Flagler, who are now convinced that 
their day is done so far as Palm Beach 
is concerned. Who in their senses, no 
matter how rich, would spend thirty 
cents for a bottle of milk and $8.30 










SOLVING THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM 


for a bushel of potatoes? Rumors of 
such prices are drifting up. And who 
would pay $25 a day for ordinary 
lodgings? We, who have principles 
so far as money is concerned, can’t go 
to Florida: The Sunday rotogravure 
section crowd and others of the 
nearly-celebrated have taken it over, 
figuratively speaking. This is the 
lament. 

Be that as it may, there are plenty 
of people willing to risk taking their 
vacation there this February; but not 
so many of New York perhaps, as 
want to go to Nassau, Bermuda, Pana- 
ma, Porto-Rico, and wherever else 
boats go, including Havana. Those 
tropics and semi-tropics are jammed 
to the bursting point, they say; the 
only berths left on the ships going to 
the islands being in the life boats. 

If you will believe experts (as we 
never do), now is the time to buy an 
island lying southeast of the Statue of 
Liberty and develop it. For if the 
trend keeps up, the demand for a win- 
ter vacation, which is on the increase 
in this decade of affluence, will make 
the Greater Antilles, West Indies, 
Bahamas, and whatever the other 
dots in that azure sea are called, the 
merry playground of thousands and 
thousands. 


Science 
T looks as though Ziegfeld were 


going to go through the season 
without using the very engaging in- 
vention of Professor Robert Wood 
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on his Follies girls. Whether the 
cause of the delay has anything to do 
with Mr. Sumner, no one knows, But 
Ziegfeld bought the device some time 
ago. 

It is fairly simple. It consists of a 
special kind of cloth and a special kind 
of light ray. Girls are gathered on 
the stage for a polite tea-party or some 
other formal looking function; a 
young man is then introduced who says 
he has a special ray. He forthwith 
turns his ray on the girls who im- 
mediately become stark naked, except 
in such spots as the director feels it 
necessary to cover with an impene- 
trable cloth. The ray 
being removed, they re- 
appear in pretty clothes. 
A sweet idea then, which 
Mr. Ziegfeld is keeping 
to himself. ‘These pro- 
ducers. 


Our Lonely Sister 
N USIC, or the Muse Euterpe, 


whom the lovers of the other 
arts often conceive as sitting by her- 
self, unruffled by controversy, is again 
visiting the Metropolitan Museum on 
Saturday evenings. This is her eighth 
season there, and her coming is 
watched for by thousands in every part 
of the town. 

Those concerts are a great expe- 
rience for the cranks who like to go 
about and see New York manifesting 
itself in strange ways. For the last 
three Saturdays many thousands of 
people, after riding in the subway to 
and from their work, have been walk- 
ing to Eighty-second Street where they 
stand listening in the great central hall 
of the Museum for two hours. 

There are chairs for only a few. 
The thousands must stand, or lean 
against the sarcophagus of some Egyp- 
tian king—or against the pedestal of a 
statue as silent and motionless as 
themselves. Nothing is more amazing 
than the spectacle of that huge hall 
filled with people standing as if turned 
to stone. Other thousands are in the 
gallery that leads to the exhibition 
rooms upstairs; in the room where the 
Sargents are hanging, people sit on the 
floor against the wall looking at the 
pictures without seeing them. The 
rows of sculptured figurines, the cases 
of solemn pots and jars from China, 
the chariot and statue of a Roman gen- 
eral are all part of the audience. It is 
like the Palace of the Sleeping Beauty 
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except for the cobwebs, and the snores, 
and the Beauty. 


E have seen no one who was 

there last Saturday and who 
managed to get a peep at the hall from 
a vantage point upstairs, or who ex- 
plored the more remote galleries into 
which the music penetrated only dur- 
ing the forte passages, who was not 
amazed; and who did not agree that 
this continent, for the time being, has 
no more extraordinary spectacle to 
offer. 


HERE are to be two series of 

concerts in the Museum. The 
one now going on lasts for four 
weeks, and is the gift of Mr. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. ‘The music is by David 
Mannes and the David Mannes School 
orchestra. ‘The second series comes in 
March and is donated by the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Coolidge, to fill out the program of 
free winter music, is under-writing a 
series of six concerts to be given bj; 
the Lenox quartet in the Lexingtor, 
Branch of the Public Library on 
Wednesday evenings. 


Highly Moral 
HIGHLY moral tale of 
the fate of a_ wicked 
sheriff has come out of Con- 
necticut. 

Two bootleggers 
motoring down from Canada 
with a full load, when they 
were stopped by the sheriff. 


were 


After a long pow-wow it was 
arranged that he should take the 
car and the bootleggers should 
continue with the liquids as best 
they could, 

Immediately upon arriving 
in New York, the bootlegge:s 
reported at police headquarters 
that their car had been stolen. 
The mighty arm of the law 
was set going; and within a 
week detectives (of the insur- 
ince company) found the auto- 
mobile in the sheriff’s back 


yard, oe 


That poor gentleman refused 
to say how he got it and so went 
to jail. The bootleggers have their car 


again. 


We understand that they are writ- 
ing letters to the anti-vice societies to 
which they belong, pointing to the sad 
fate of the vicious thief. 





Dogs 
HILE the twenty-third Pekinese 


Show at the Plaza last week was 
a success, generally speaking, it didn’t 
fool those in charge of dog opinion— 
those who say they have their ears to 
the ground and are always a year or 
more ahead of fashion in dogs. (We 
quote a man in a check vest.) ‘The 
Pekinese is on the downward path, and 
five years from now will be being kept 
by old ladies who now are keeping 
pugs. 

Perhaps the show was not what it 
used to be but prizes were awarded in 
forty classes for all that; and the at- 
tendance was good. It was even fes- 
tive. Plush cushions, black velvet, 
and gold dragons in the background 
made the shuffling little fellows look 
quite distinguished. 

In the canine world, the dynasties 
rise and fall more rapidly than in 
almost any other. Chows are now 
only for those who cling to things on 
account of affection; and slowly but 
surely the mantle of style is slipping 
from the shaggy shoulders of the Ger- 
man Police Dog. For motor work— 
that is, for shopping about the city— 





. and the grandeur that was Rome.’ 


the little Cairn Terrier is fast finding 
favor and making hearts glad. He is 
a good little dog. And for the tall 
girl who likes her skirts cut wide and 
who likes to stride with something on 
a leash there is being imported, with 
increasing frequency, the Doberman 


Pinscher or his brother, the Wire- 
haired Pinscher. We recollect hear- 
ing three months ago that the Pinscher 
was on the up grade—and staying so. 
So it’s not news. He still has the stage 
in Paris; and here, more than ever, the 
Russian Wolf Hound is being dis- 
carded by the healthy flapper who 
walks around the resevoir. 

Meanwhile, so far as we can find 
out, the Wirehaired Fox ‘Terrier, 
without saying a word to anyone, is be- 
coming more and more the practical 
apartment dog. 


Orders 

POLICE Captain and his Lieu- 

tenant, of a precinct not far from 
Washington Square, were bound for a 
dinner of state given to their new 
Commissioner, we are told. They 
dressed for the occasion in the Station 
House and they had topped their mag- 
nificence with high silk hats, apparent- 
ly, before the thought came to the 
Captain that in his precinct high hats, 
when available, were used by the youth 
of the neighborhood as targets—and 
the youth, he further recollected were 
both vigilant and accurate. 

The thought, it developed, 
occurred to the Lieutenant at 
the same time. But the Cap- 
tain acted first, and with au- 
thority. 

“Tieutenant,” he command- 
ed, “the children of this neigh- 
borhood are an abomination. 
Your instructions are to per- 
sonally survey the street with- 
out and clear them out.” 

“In this outfit?” gasped the 
subordinate. “Have a _ heart, 
Captain.” 

The Captain, however, had 
none, and the Lieutenant went 
forth. There was only a brief 
silence and then, “Pipe th’ lid; 
pipe th’ lid,”’ etc. 

The Captain listened, smiled, 
and, as the crisis receded down 
the street, he tipped his hat to a 
jauntier angle and sauntered 
down the street in the direction 
opposite the noise. 


Dial Casualty 
E met William E. Hill, who 


lacerates the world with pictures 
entitled “Among Us Mortals”, and 
who is the most wilfully unreliabl 


person known. Immediately we be- 
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gan berating him for not having come 
to about five places to which he 
promised to come. “‘You could at least 
have telephoned,” we snarled. 

“But I couldn’t,” he protested, 
holding up his forefinger, which was 
in truth bandaged. “I sprained my 
telephone finger yesterday dialing long 


distance.” 


The Rest Is Silence 


OW that “Hamlet” in modern 

clothes is dead—closed and dis- 
persed, with Basil Sydney, the star, re- 
hearsing for Arthur Hopkins’s revival 
of “The Jest”, it must cease to argue 
for itself. But the controversy still 
goes on, with those who have seen it 
talking not a whit less positively than 
those who intended to go and never 
did. Hamlet in a tuxedo or in a long, 
black, intellectual-looking bathrobe? 
that is the question. Among contro- 
versialists it ranks with Is Shakespeare 
Greater or as Great as the Bible? 

The enemies of Sydney say it was 
an outrage to tradition; his friends 
say, of course it was an outrage and 
that the one thing tradition needs is 
outraging. Even brokers have some- 
thing vc say about it. Sothern and 
Walter Hainpden, in the eyes of most 
people, made a great mistake when 
they took the attitude that it wasn’t 
worth their while to go to see the 
tuxedo—one simply can’t afford to be 
that narrow-minded; and besides, the 
truly great are always ready to admit 
that they still have something to learn. 


Others see red on the other side and 
exalt Sothern and Hampden as men of 
sterling principle. Make your own 
choice, therefore. 

The play is now closed, whether for 
good and all remains to be seen. It 
was reported dead when it was at the 
Greenwich Village Theatre, but it 
pulled through. Geographically speak- 
ing, it had the longest run of any play 
this year. It opened at the Booth: 
then to the Greenwich Village, the 
National and the Heckscher. The sets 
were carted, in all, about eight miles. 


A Metropolitan Richelieu 
| psec the time being, we are given to 


understand, the Opera is “out of 
the newspapers”. It is all decided; 
the breasts in which rose the tide of 
anger, are cooled; Otto Kahn, if you 
want to put it that way, has won out. 
He compromised, as he intended to do 
from the start, but he unquestionably 
won. 

He is going to build a new Opera 
House in Fifty-seventh Street, archi- 
tecturally suitable, and with a number 
of desirable features which the existing 
structure lacks. It is to seat some 
4,500 persons, a thousand more than 
the present house Seats, in order, as Mr. 
Kahn explains, to include the “broad 
masses of people”. It is to have all 
the modern tricks backstage, ample 
store rooms and so on. It is to have 
room for one hundred and fifty par- 
terre box-holders, twenty-nine more 
than there are in the old house. It is 
to do away altogether with the second 
tier boxes. And it is to have no bad 


pe —T) seats in it. 
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The poems submitted for the eve- 
ning’s discussion are usually read 
through the jewelled lorgnette of 
one of the members. 
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Against which the layman _hasn’: 
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very much to say. But that there were 
complications, everybody knows. You 
can’t move an opera as thought it 
were a wheelbarrow. What happened 
was that Mr. Kahn ‘a year or so ago 
said flatly that the backstage part of 
the Opera was antiquated and that 
something would have to be done. He 
suggested moving. First gun, so to 
speak, 


LMOST immediately, some of 
the parterre box-holders, who 
also own the property on which the 
house stands, said very flatly that they 
were having a good time where they 
were, thank you. When the Opera 
moved up from the Academy of Music 
in Twenty-third Street, it was to give 
more people a chance to hold parterres. 
There weren’t enough down there. 
The city had grown. But now, said 
the parterres, there are plenty; so why 
move? Kahn waited a year. Then 
he delicately reminded all interested 
that he was the majority stockholder 
in the company that gives the Opera 
and that, after all, he really thought 
the Opera ought to move. The par- 
terres could stay where they were, but 
they might not have anything to look 
at. 

This was obviously a manoeuver, 
because Kahn knew very well that in 
order to run an Opera he would have 
to have society with him. The par- 
terres thought it over and some of 
them mildly talked rival operas. Yes, 
but, said Mr. Kahn, in effect, I’ve got 
all the singers on contract—and be- 
sides. I pay a deficit which is no joke, 
and I give a lot of time to it. 

It was a foregone conclusion that 





A fter all, what is so lovely as verse—especially if it is about daffodils? 
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the parterres would see the wisdom ot 
Mr. Kahn’s viewpoint, and one day 
during a council of war, Mr. William 
K. Vanderbilt announced that he 
thought Kahn was right. It was the 
proper moment for Kahn to concede. 
He announced that the parterres could 
build the new Opera House and hold 
it as they do the present one. ‘The 
only change he wanted was the aboli- 
tion of the second tier and the addi- 
tion of twenty-nine parterre seats, 

There was an immediate stampede, 
precipitated largely by the wives of 
all the rich eligibles to the added 
twenty-nine, who rushed to their par- 
terre friends and said they were stick- 
in-the muds not to move. 

So it goes. And more and more it 
becomes plain that Otto H. Kahn 33 


a clever man. 


The Blonde Preference... 
LADY who might possibly not 


be so described elsewhere than on 
these pages recently entered a book 
shop on the Atlantic City Boardwalk. 

“‘Have you,” she inquired, “ ‘Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes’?” 

The shopkeeper did not have it— 
but was there anything else? The lady 
was on the point of leaving when the 
dapper form of a gentleman appeared 
in the doorway. He was, evidently, 
her escort, and tired of waiting out- 
side. A gesture was necessary. 

“T’ll take that one.” She waved to- 
ward a shelf. 

“A splendid choice,” the bookseller 
approved; “‘it’s the ‘Iliad’.” 

The lady was gratified. Idly she 
thumbed the pages of Mr. Homer’s 






I object to that line. 

Trees do not laugh 

derisively—it’s ab- 
surd!— 


best. 


—which is all that 
is needed for a 
young poet to re- 
move the corncob 
pipe from 
mouth and declare 
the line to be the 


epic. Then came a small cry of woe: 
“But,” she exclaimed, “it’s _ in 
verse!” 


War 


VERY day apparently substanti- 

ates last year’s suspicion that the 
recent war—the Great one—is once 
more a thing out of which money is to 
be made. After five years of silence, 
it crops up on Broadway in both the 
legitimate and the movies, in books, 
and in magazines. No one cares, or 
seems to. know, whether it is the ex- 
soldier himself, the relations of ex- 
soldiers, or the younger generation 
that is supporting the revival. From 
the money-making view it is here. 

Laurence Stallings is apparently the 
greatest literary beneficiary to date. 
Last year he was co-author of ““What 
Price Glory”; and what price it is 
going to bring is yet uncertain, for 
several companies are still on the road 
earning cash. Now he has “The Big 
Parade”, a movie that they say will 
run a year without moving, and which 
is advertised by one of the biggest signs 
ever put up—and they are negotiating 
for space to enlarge it. And this same 
Stallings has received his share of 
$40,000 for the movie rights of two 
plays put on this fall and both failures. 
He can’t help but earn $100,000 this 
year, they say. 

The Saturday Evening Post, which 
certainly knows what the garageman 
likes to read, is running war stories 
with success; and the farmer’s wife’s 
magazines, the so-called Woman’s 
Magazines, are doing the same thing. 
The fact that many of the stories, and 


his 


There are dozens of 
these at the meeting. 


—BY ONE WHO SHOULD NOT HAVE BEEN THERE. 
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even “The Big Parade’, are said by 
those who fought to err technically 
makes no difference. All things point 
to the fact that the public wants war 
at any price. 


F course an anecdote has come out 
of it. A movie director, being 
anxious to get in the swim asked Gen- 
eral Lejeune for the loan of his 
Marines in order to add realism to a 
picture he was making. “The author 
was a Marine, himself, General.” 
The General beamed and called for 
the author’s service record. When it 
was brought him, he read it slowly and 
with a growing frown. “He may be a 
good author, but he was a hell of a 
poor soldier,” he said coldly. “You 
moving picture men can’t expect to 
come and get Marines to act for you 
as if they were cattle.” 


Ensemble 
E heard a new press agent stor} 
last week. One of the musical 
critics was invited by the agent of one 


-of the big hotels to come and hear its 


new orchestra. When he had sat 
down and ordered tea, the publicity 
representative came to talk to him. 
“It’s really one of the finest orches- 
tras in New York,” said the agent. 
As he spoke, several very bad notes 
were hit—so bad the critic winced. 
“Of course they'll do better,” said 
the agent hastily, “as soon as they’ve 
played together a bit.” 
—TuHeE New YorKERS 
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Quiet souls who rush to read 

their poetry in peace retire to 

a far corner of an adjoining 
room. 
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ANNEXATION 


THE 


m BEST POLICY 






OUND-THE-WORLD sand 
RR Wert tourists fall peri- 

odically upon the big hotels in 
Havana, rush out to one of the most 
picturesque country clubs in the world, 
dash up the slopes of Morro Castle, 
and are lost. ‘Their high excited chat- 
ter makes no impression on the lazy 
How of Spanish, the easy-going, un- 
excitable Latins smile amiably at these 
furious foreigners and forget them. 
The ships leave after a day’s wait, pre- 
sumably the tourists are on them; for 
all the Cuban knows they may have 
been dropped into the bay, near the 
buoy which marks the spot where the 
Maine went down. 

The fact that Cuba has never been 
officially Americanized is supposed to 
be a proof of our innate idealism; to 
me it seems more like a proof of the 
lack of imagination which ran through 
the whole McKinley period, To have 
taken the Philippines and passed up 
Cuba—how incredibly naive! 

But the total lack of peaceful pene- 
tration in Havana is proof that the 
whole island is tight and resistant and 
will cling to its character no matter 
how many Americans do their worst. 
Americans have battered at Havana 
and built huge hotels and cluttered its 
narrow streets with motor cars; and 
the result is that the city remains utter- 
ly Cuban, uses American paper money 
without too much respect for its value; 
and is far less Americanized than the 
right bank of the Seine. The boys 
at the Sevilla-Biltmore speak a sort of 
shy soft English; no one else speaks 
any. <A prince of chauffeurs named 
Drachino is the typical Cuban, making 
up in resourcefulness and amiability 
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for all his linguistic defects. ‘There 
are said to be monuments to American 
heroes of 1898, and, once, in a mag- 
nificent house (which also contained a 
billiard room done in the manner of a 
Turkish harem of the movies) I saw 
a wild fresco of soldiers galloping up 
a hill—the fresco ran along the stair- 
way and the hill was at the first land- 
ing. A pair of glasses on the nose of 
the leader gave me a hint; upon scru- 
tiny it developed that he was intended 
to be Roosevelt, who is, in parts of 
Cuba, a national hero. Otherwise the 
American influence is, on the surface, 
nearly null. I did not inquire into 
politics and sugar. 

Slawpy Hoé is the real American 
landmark; his name is Sloppy Joe and 
he looks like an East Side gangster. 
American newspaper men and tourists 
flock to his bar and try their best to 
be New York, without success. Sloppy 
slips nervously from side to side of 
the place, drinking with everybody, 
giving tips on the races, and, turning 
up his nose at Martinis, suggests that 
you drink the 1871 Bacardi straight. 
(He is quite right.) He knows all 
the American places and is a great help 
in escaping them. 

In fact the ease with which you can 
escape the familiar is the particular 
charm of Havana. The big hotels 
afford food, drink, and dancing, but, 
if you care to face the contempt of 
the diplomatic attaches, you can find, 
for each tourist hotel, a local parallel 
far more entertaining. Overlooking 
the sea, the restaurant of Los Dos 
Hermanos offers you fish baked in 
paper; and a business man’s restaurant 
in the heart of the city has a compli- 
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cated soup-and-egg dish and a wine- 
cellar which are equally memorable. 
(The name, unfortunately, is not so 
casy to remember; it sounds like the 
Latin word for quinine.) After years 
of the various dollar foreign table 
@hote dinners which New York 
affords, real French and Italian cook- 
ing turns out to be merely the same 
better done, but the Cuban version of 
the familiar Spanish meal is a real 
novelty and almost as exciting to the 
mind as to the palate. It is also fan- 
tastically cheap. 

“Atop the Biltmore” the diplomats 
and the jeunesse sucrée of Havana 
dance prettily. ‘The nicest thing they 
do, during a Cuban dance, is to stop 
dead on the floor and hold conversa- 
tion for a minute or two, then resume 
dancing. ‘The Cuban dances are long 
and there comes a turn in the music 
which is a signal to stand and talk, but 
the ardent ones and the foreigners 
dance right through. Out in the 
suburbs you see dancing that is even 
more the real thing and hear bands 
which make even the hottest of our 
jazz boys a little silly. The band at 
La Verbena would make the fortune 
of any cabaretier in New York, if he 
could only persuade his patrons that 
the one-step wasn’t the beginning and 
end of all dancing. It is not a tango 
which these bands preferably play, and 
it is certainly not a fox-trot; consult 
your favorite phonograph store for the 
Cuban records and try to distinguish 
the peculiarly exciting note of the 
gourd-instrument which exists in every 
Cuban band. The dances are very 
much alike, but after a few days in 
Havana, you can distinguish La Ver- 
gin de Regla from a political dance, 
composed during the Presidential cam- 
paign and, from the title, apparently 
an argument in favor of walking on 
foot. There is variety of pace and 
color and rhythm in each one of them, 
and a touch of wildness. At the out- 
lying dance halls, the men dance in 
their straw hats and the hours kept 
are Harlem hours. They make the 
gaiety of Montmartre look a little sick. 

As for gambling, you can, if you 
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“This is not the cheapest kind. 
There is one that sells for eighty dol- 
lars less.” 

“Good Gracious! 


the seats?” 














Has it spikes on 


want to, go to the horse races. But 
the popular sport is the Spanish-Basque 
form of handball which they call jai- 
alai, played with heavy balls which 
occasionally go out of bounds and 
knock a spectator unconscious; the re- 
turn is made not with a racket but 
with a wicker horn attached to the 
wrist, and for sheer excitement, and 
beauty the game is almost without 
parallel. The betting goes on after 
each point, with the odds changing, so 
that if you are a clever mathematician 
and are out for money you can bet 
twenty-five times in the course of one 
game, against yourself if you like, and 
cover yourself with glory and count- 
less little slips of paper which make 
you think of cigar store coupons, but 
are much more valuable. The bruisers 
in red caps who handle the bets are 
apparently employed by the manage- 
ment under government authority. In 
any case the settlement is prompt. 

The Cuban landscape is just as you 
have pictured it to be, but what sur- 
prises you, is the total lack of profes- 
sional quaintness—nothing ‘5 put on 
for visitors. ‘The tiny dark children 
and the intensely private old women, 
filling the little streets, are definitely 
on their own affairs; what those affairs 
are, you aren’t likely to guess, nor does 
it help you to discover that if you 
want to buy a pair of the comfortable 
Cuban rope-sandals you can’t get them 
at a shoe store, but have to go to a 
corner saloon. ‘The shops, in general, 
overflow the front wall, which is re- 
movable like a shutter, into the street; 
the bars and restaurants give up the 
pretense of a front altogether and are 


vpen entirely, a characteristic variation 
of the French street café. 

It is hard to decide whether the 
cocktails in the patio ot your hotel or 
the languid ease of the natives around 
the docks is the great attraction of 
Havana. The cocktails are, of course, 
heavenly, especially the Presidents 
which are probably based on rum. The 
patio holds a not unpleasant warmth 
and coolness at all hours, and there is 
usually the faint plash of a very small 
fountain to remind you of the sea. 
And you drink the cocktails slowly! 
That is the miracle which Havana 
performs the moment you land. 
Strain and hurry are forbidden by con- 
vention, 

Once, in the small warehouse and 
docking portion of the city, I wit- 
nessed a traffic jam; the streets are 
all curves and preposterous diagonals 
and whatever motoring laws exist are 
soon forgotten. Cars were tangled 
and wound round each other; the 
drivers sat smiling and smoking and 
jeering at the lone traffic officer who 
faced about three hundred cars. When 
five feet of open space occurred a 
polite argument began and a car re- 
luctantly moved into it. Finally a 
hero appeared and began to conduct an 
invisible orchestra with his arms. 
Roars of laughter went up from the 
motorists, and the snag dissolved 
gently. 

A great cigar factory invites you 
to come and visit. It is universal], 
believed that you can buy cigars there 
at a fraction of the usual price. It is 
the equally universal experience that 
in the end you buy them either at the 
hotel cigar stand as you are working 
your way to the steamer, or at the dock 
itself. Mafiana has got you, thank 
the Lord!—GrLBeErT SELDFs 


Ever since she began to think at all, Gloria 
Swanson has been interested in people who do 
big things.—Moving Picture Magazine 


She proved the truth of this, apparent- 
ly, by taking as a first husband a man who 
had been an elephant trainer. 
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The Perennial Freshman 


FEW weeks ago the movie 
A news columns carried an item 

to the effect that Harold Lloyd 
is building a million dollar home in 
Beverly Hills, California. 

One million dollars! 

The contemplation of this sum is 

staggering to those who know 
Harold Lloyd and _ have 
watched him effect his Horatio 
Algerian rise from nowhere. 
Of all the people who are 
spending one million dollars 
on homes this year, Harold 
Lloyd is unquestionably the 
most unexpected, the most 
thoroughly improbable occu- 
pant of the gilded picture 
frame of success. 

Somehow or other, he 
doesn’t fit—he is not the type 
—and this is rather more to 
his credit than otherwise. For 
he is painfully devoid of all 
the blatancy, all the splurge, 
that goes with achievement in 
this nation, and more particu- 
larly with achievement on the 
screen. He is modest, in an 
unselfconscious way; he is 
unpretentious (in spite of the 
million dollar home); he is 
easily and naturally confident 
of his own ability and, at the 
same time, unimpressed by it; 
he knows his limitations and, for the 
most part, abides within them. 

He is. excessively ordinary — in 
speech, in appearance, in manner and 
in intellectual development. The most 
ardent admirer of his comedies could 
meet him, observe him at close range 
and talk to him without gaining the 
slightest suspicion that here, in the 
flesh, was Harold Lloyd. He doesn’t 
look the part, and for that reason he 
can move about from Los Angeles to 
New York, free from the whispered 
comments and furtive nudgings which 
herald the passage of film stars. That, 
in all probability, accounts for much 
of his lack of selfconsciousness. 

One may readily account for his 
success with the statement that he has 
made consistently good pictures; but 


why he, of all people, should have 
made them is more difficult to explain. 
Examining his autobiography, as it ap- 
peared in Photoplay Magazine, we 
find a record of his experiences which 
are interesting and novel only in 
their absolute lack of sensationalism. 





Harola Lloyd 


Unlike Cecil B. De Mille, John 
Barrymore, Mrs. Fiske and the four 
Marx brothers, Harold Lloyd was not 
a child of the theatre. His mother, 
it is true, had once nursed a secret de- 
sire to go on the stage—but if that 
provided a valid reason for his subse- 
quent career, there would be a Harold 
Lloyd in every American family. 
Probably, this boy owed more to his 
father. who, among many other things, 
worked as a portrait photographer and 
communicated to his son a few ideas 


about this art that have never, through- 


out the years, been obliterated. 

Mr. Lloyd, the. father, must have 
been a pleasant character, and proba- 
bly. a trial to his good wife. He 
couldn’t keep still. He was married 
in Toulon, Illinois, moved to Bur- 





chard, Nebraska (where, in 1893, 
Harold was born), then to Humboldt, 
then to Pawnee City, then to Denver, 
then to Fort Collins, then to Beatrice, 
then to Omaha, back to Denver, then 
to Kansas City, then to San Diego and 
ultimately to Los Angeles. Mr. 
Lloyd’s occupations were as 
varied as his home addresses; 
aside from the photograph 
gallery, he operated a hard- 
ware store, a restaurant, a 
sewing machine agency, and 
numerous other enterprises. It 
is to be assumed that none of 
them prospered, for Harold 
had to support the family for- 
tunes by selling popcorn and 
papers, and, occasionally, by 
picking up odd jobs on stage 
and off with the local stock 
company. His debut was 
made at the age of nine, in 
Denver, when he appeared as 
Banquo’s son in “Macbeth”. 

While he was a newsboy in 
Omaha, two years later, he 
attracted the attention of 
John Lane O’Connor, an 
eminent stock actor of the 
period. O’Connor was board- 
ing at the Lloyd home, and 
playing in “repertoire” at a 
local playhouse. He gave 
Lloyd small parts in eight of 
his productions, including “Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles” and “The Little 
Minister”, and fixed the brand of the 
theatre upon the boy for all time. 

Some years later, Mrs. Lloyd tired 
of wandering and divorced her hus- 
band; shortly after this breach, a rich 
relative died, leaving Mr. Lloyd the 
princely sum of $4,000. With this 
capital in hand, Harold and his father 
moved to San Diego, on the sun-kist 
shores of California, and it was there 
that our young hero beheld, for the 
first time, a movie camera, 

As president of the High School 
Dramatic Club, he was invited, with 
several other youths, to: work in a 
scene that was being made by the since 
deceased Edison Company in San 
Diego. This experience failed to 
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make much impression. Lloyd con- 
tinued in high school and in stock com- 
panies, and it was several years later, 
when he and his father and his brother 
were down and out in Los. Angeles, 
that he decided to storm the heights of 
Hollywood. 

It was a long and discouraging 
campaign. He toiled, whenever he 
cculd find work, as an extra at three 
dollars a day; he ate infrequently. 
Unlike Charlie Chaplin and Buster 
Keaton, who went into the movies 
with previously established vaudeville 
reputations, Lloyd arrived in Holly- 
wood nameless and unknown. 

When he was employed as a Hot- 
tentot in the “Wizard of Oz” com- 
pany, he made friends with another 
extra, Hal Roach, and the two hapless 
Mertons decided that, some day, they 
would produce comedies together. 
Within two weeks a distant relative 
of Roach’s died and left him some five 
hundred dollars. (This, you will 
note, was the second relative whose 
demise contributed to the realization 
of that million dollar home in Beverly 
Hills. ) 

Roach produced a comedy, with 
Harold Lloyd in the cast, and then 
produced more comedies. Lloyd de- 
veloped a character known as “Lone- 
some Luke”, which found favor with 
the film fans and Roach’s bank roll 
expanded to such an extent that Lloyd 
was paid fifty dollars a week. (His 
weekly income is now approximately 
thirty thousand dollars.) 

Some sixty “Lonesome Luke” 
comedies were produced by Roach, 
with Lloyd and Bebe Daniels as the 
leading but unadvertised players. 
Then, one day, Lloyd heard a small 
boy in a movie theatre refer to him 
as “that fellow who tries to do like 
Chaplin.” Over the protests of the 
Pathé Company, who distributed the 
pictures, Lloyd abandoned the mus- 
tache which was “Lonesome Luke’s” 
principal adornment and evolved the 
character of a shy, hesitant, nervous 
young man in horn-rimmed spectacles. 
He gives as his reason for this: “I 
didn’t want to go on forever being a 
third-rate imitator of anybody—even 
a genius like Chaplin.” 

In this new guise, he completed one 
hundred and fifty one-reel comedies 
in two years. His name became known 
to the public, his fame spread and his 
salary jumped to a hundred and fifty 
a week. Then, for no apparent rea- 
son, a property bomb exploded—tear- 
ing his face to ribbons, blinding him 


and blowing off most of his right 
hand. 

He emerged from the hospital nine 
months later, and started in to make 
the comedies that have rendered him 
the most affluent and most popular of 
all the stars in the Hollywood heavens. 
Among these productions were “Now 
or Never”, ““Number Please”, “Never 
Weaken”, “‘A Sailor Made Man”, 
“Grandma’s Boy”, “Safety Last”, 
“Why Worry?”, “Girl Shy”, and 
“The Freshman”—all of them, ex- 
cept “The Freshman”, having been 
sponsored by the other extra, Hal 
Roach. 

Harold Lloyd has his own company 
now; he selects his own collaborators, 
spends his own money and takes his 
own time. He is untroubled by offici- 
ous executives, exhibitor complaints or 
release schedules. He works on his 
pictures until he feels that they are 
right, and then he turns them over to 
Famous Players to be handed on to 
the public. 

Lloyd is a painstaking, conscienti- 
ous craftsman. He puzzles and pores 
over every scene in every comedy as 
though it were the mainspring of a 
watch. Together with his large and 
loyal staff of gagmen, he builds, tears 
down and rebuilds until he has 
achieved what he considers perfection. 
His comedies give the effect of 
effervescent spontaneity, of breath- 
less haste; actually, they are carefully 
studied, and completed only after 
months of strenuous effort. 

It is said in Hollywood that Lloyd’s 
is the most efficient and sensibly con- 
ducted production unit in the movies. 
There is a good reason for this. 
Lloyd is, above all things, humble and 
lacking in ostentation. He has made 
friends of the men with whom he has 
worked, and on whom he has de- 
pended; he has never lorded it over 
them. As a result, they are all dedi- 
cated to one single purpose in life: the 
putting over, with a bang, of Harold 
Lloyd. 

Most of his collaborators have been 
with him for ten years, since the 
earliest “Lonesome Luke” days, in- 
cluding Walter Lundin, the camera 
man, and Sam Taylor, the principal 
creator of gags. Taylor is a lean, 
serious, bespectacled young man who 
regards a gag much as a Buddhist 
craftsman would regard a sacred idol 
upon which he was working—some- 
thing to be constructed with the most 
infinite reverence, delicacy and care. 

Harold Lloyd himself is not a great 
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comedian—not to be compared, indi- 
vidually, with Charlie Chaplin, Buster 
Keaton, Harry Langdon, W. C. 
Fields, Raymond Griffith or Leon 
Errol. He has no genius for panto- 
mimic clowning; his humor, at all 
times, is reliant upon the surrounding 
situations. 

But he has something that all these 
others lack—and that is a shrewd, 
selective intelligence which enables 
him to distinguish between the funny 
and the unfunny. He also possesses 
an uncanny mastery of pace; whatever 
else his comedies are or are not, they 
are always fast on their feet. They 
start moving toward a definite objec- 
tive and they gather momentum as 
they progress. 

Feverish activity has been the dis- 
tinguishing feature of Harold Lloyd’s 
career—since the day when, at the age 
of six months, he was moved from 
Burchard to Humboldt, in Nebraska. 
Now he is shifting from a miserable 
three hundred thousand dollar shack 
in Hollywood to that million dollar 
palace in Beverly Hills. 

Just what would have happened if 
those rich relatives had not been 
bumped off at the crucial moment, it 
is difficult to say. Harold Lloyd 
might conceivably have been a good 
ribbon salesman or a popular paying 
teller; I doubt that he would ever 
have been much of a success on the 
stage. I do know, however, that he 
would have been, in character, just 
what he is today: a nice, breezy, un- 
assuming young man, who knows all 
the latest snappy stories, likes to step 
out at cabarets and who invariably ex- 
claims, “Hot dog!” or “Oh, baby!” 
when a pretty girl crosses his path. It 
would take more than vast wealth and 
boundless fame to effect any serious 
alterations in the pleasant personality 
of Harold Lloyd. 

No one should begrudge him his 
million dollar home, or say that he 
does not deserve it. To my way of 
thinking, he is the most refreshing in- 
dividual in the movies—which, if 
faint praise, is in this case eminently 
sincere, 

—R. E. SHERWooD 


The broad movement towards liberalism, of 
which the new freedom of women is but one 
aspect, has uncovered for us many problems 
formerly so hedged about by convention as to 
be never more than hinted at.—Harpers 


“A woman’s leg,” mused the old boule- 
vardier half-sadly, “is nothing any more 
but a statement of fact.” 
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News from the Front 


ITTING in New York and 
S listening to the flow of confident 

(and always confidential) talk 
of those enviable gentlemen who are 
on the inside, as they say, of our Pro- 
hibition question, one becomes opti- 
mistic—indeed little short of jubilant 
—concerning the possibility of im- 
provement. Coolidge and his adminis- 
tration, one hears happily, are not im- 
mutably convinced of the divinity of 
the Volstead Act. In fact, as the news 
flows along the Avenue, Mr. Coolidge 
has grown firm enough to pronounce, 
somewhat secretly, that unless Prohibi- 
tion enforcement improves ere the 
bluebells bloom this spring, he will 
swing his machinery into action for 
the adoption of a wine and beer pro- 
gram. ‘The wet strength in Congress 
is waxing, the whisper goes, and even 
the women of America are demand- 
ing that steps be taken. And that is 
the well informed New York view- 
point, 

Then one goes to Washington. 
And prowling among the buildings 
and the strange people of the northern 
bank of the Potomac, the amiable 
smile slowly wanes. One is told, with 
smiles and irritating assurance, that his 
opinions, his inside stuff, comprise, 
after all, merely a New York view- 
point. That, in the opinion of Wash- 
ington, is quite an unimportant thing. 

When I came to Washington, I 
brought the conviction that the Vol- 
stead Act would be repealed or 
amended at next autumn’s short ses- 
sion of Congress. ‘The reasons that 
engendered that conviction were 
plausible enough—and of course we 
in New York are desperately anxious 
to be hopeful of the situation. ‘There 
is still a possibility that some such 
miraculous action will be taken—that 
wines and beer may yet become a 
legitimate commodity. But don’t be 
too cheerful about it. Keep, pray, 
on friendly terms with your boot- 





legger. You will need his services a 
while longer yet, in the none too hum- 
ble opinion of this chronicler. 

The chief reason for this gloomy 
prediction is the tearful lethargy and 
timidity of these Washington fellows. 
Confronted with some such matter as 
the fostering of animal husbandry in 
Halifax County, Va., or the number 
of cuspidors in the Senate Office Build- 
ing, they grow furiously energetic. 
They make magnificent speeches in 
which their courageous stand cannot be 
mistaken for an instant. But mention 
booze and they freeze up, become 
inert, and their courage runs out 
through their hair. Because, if you 
please, the Prohibition question is, in 
their own unique and snappy phrase, 
“loaded with dynamite.” Which 
means that it is a controversial subject 
on which there might be a division of 
opinion among the constituents. A 
Congressman never risks that. 

Of course, there is the unofficial 
Congressional committee at work on 
the repeal of the Volstead Act. It has 
about sixty members, out of 435 in the 
House, and it is headed by the militant 
Mr. Hill of Maryland. But fancy 
the power of sixty members when the 
Hon. Wayne B. Wheeler, the frown- 
ing Nero in charge of local destinies, 
sits heavily in the gallery, turning 
down his thumb whenever one of them 
rises for oratory! Not even one of 
the noble sixty, incidentally, has yet 
gone far enough to denounce Mr. 
Wheeler from the floor. 

There is plenty of determination 
among members of this little bloc. 
Particularly in the person of Congress- 
woman Norton, of New Jersey. She, 
indeed, is bitter at the hypocrisy she 
found among the dry members of the 
august Congress, “I thought,” she 
said, “I would be against Prohibition 
when I came to Washington. After 
a few weeks here, I know I’m 
against it.” 

But determination and indignation 
have visited Congress before, and come 





away with a bloody nose. Such emo- 
tions are distinctly bad form, unless 
the majority of the members agree to 
join in with them, and thus avoid fric- 
tion. 

And the majority of the members, 
just now, are chiefly concerned in 
avoiding an encounter with Mr. 
Wheeler, his sleuths and his money. 
The Anti-Saloon League is all over 
them, like a hawk over a sparrow. 
And they know it. The Congressman 
who would make a bolt and join up 
with the wet crowd, must be very sure 
before hand that he has never indulged 
in a lapse which would appear on the 
dossier kept by the longhairs. Every- 
body is mortally afraid to make a 
move of any sort. And their own 
amiable solution of the difficulty, re- 
peated to me a dozen times, was set 
into a phrase something like this: 
“We'll go after the Prohibition mat- 
ter seriously when one of the big 
parties makes it an issue. “That takes 
the personal side out of it. A con- 
stituent will forgive a lot in the name 
of party loyalty.” 

Which brings us, unavoidably, to 
Mr. Coolidge, the great unaccounta- 
ble. Personally (that is to say, as far 
as he has any personal opinions that are 
separate from political opinions) he is 
no violent convert to Prohibition. In 
the old Massachusetts days, he was not 
known asa dry. And now he is both 
puzzled and distraught at the spectacle 
Prohibition has made of his govern- 
ment. He observes that the govern- 
ment which twenty years ago em- 
ployed 200 sleuths, now has nearly 
334,000 snoopers on its payrolls. 
That irritates his thrift complex. He 
knows that most of the thousands are 
dishonest. And Coolidge has a pas- 
sion for honesty. He sees plainly that 
the country, preoccupied with its booze 
problem to the exclusion of other pub- 
lic affairs, will not get excited over the 
impressive legislation that he wishes to 
father: the World Court, the debt 
thing, and other matters which he 
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thinks good for our economic and 
political souls. He senses that his ad- 
ministration will be remembered for 
the manner of its dealing with Prohi- 
bition. He knows, too, that something 
or other will have to be done about it. 

Washington rumbles with the news 
that Coolidge has let slip a decision 
that unless something is downright is 
done about the enforcement of Pro- 
hibition by spring, he will announce 
the readiness of the administration to 
consider a revision of the Volstead Act. 
But Washington does not swallow this 
tidbit quite whole. ‘They say this: 
Coolidge is anxious to know what the 
real public sentiment is, whether he 
would be supported in such a program, 
or whether he would be damned out 
of hand by Iowa and Ohio and such 
states of precious votes. He has 
dropped his suggestion, not quite by 
accident, to watch the reaction. 

And Washington, familiar with the 
Anti-Saloon League’s capabilities in 
the matter of reactions, goes drowsily 
about the business of passing little 
measures, drinking what booze can be 
hauled up from tlie coast or down 
from the Virginia mountains, and 
talking over the good old days. 

What hope the wets profess to see 
hinges upon the November elections. 
A lot of Congressmen will have to 
fight for their jobs then. And while 
nothing of course will be done to 
worry the voters before the fatal bal- 
lot day, much may happen in the short 
session that follows it. Some lame 


ducks will come back. And among 
these there will be some lusty souls 
burning with the desire to make one 
final, defiant gesture toward the 
pompous figure of Mr. Wheeler, up 
in the gallery. They may vote for 
the repeal of the Volstead Act because 
they think such a thing proper, and 
because, having chafed under Mr. 
Wheeler’s domination, they want to 
make him mad. Certainly, the un- 
official committee of wets will get to 
work on these worthies. On the other 
hand, Congressmen who are reelected, 
glowing with the renewed strength of 
a hefty majority, may take a fancy to 
assert that strength. And with a long 
term stretching ahead, they may climb 
aboard the wet tally-ho, influenced by 
the notion that before long this vehicle 
will be decorated by a band. 

All of this, naturally, is held to be 
purely speculative even by the most 
garrulously optimistic of the wets. It 
is, if you want it, the news in Wash- 
ington—where nothing is ever really 
news, but “dope”, and where facts are 
queer things that never come out to be 
seen. 

But before you become too credu- 
lous, or let your hopes become too dear, 
spend a day or two sitting in the gal- 
leries of our houses of Congress. 
Watch the mighty labor that the 
honored gentlemen expend upon stupid 
trivialities: A bill will be introduced 
for the repairing of a post office build- 
ing at Ocala, Fla., and the air will 
roar with speeches. The gentlemen 
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will discuss everything, from the price 
of fool’s gold to the quality of cook- 
ing in the Capitol refectory—every- 
thing but the post office. “Two days 
will transpire before somebody re- 
members to refer the bill to a com- 
mittee. This sort of thing they call, 
amusingly enough, routine. Well 
then, fancy the routine that would fol- 
low upon an effort to repeal the Vol- 
stead Act! Imagine the filibusters, 
the reading of ancient magazine 
articles, the recital of poetry, the giddy 
debate upon questions of privilege and 
procedure! Imagine William D. Up- 
shaw, of Georgia! 

And, in the face of that, make your 
own speculations as to when they 
actually would get down to voting. 
Remember, too, that there are a dozen 
bills calling for an adjustment of the 
Prohibition situation; everything from 
the legalizing of 2.75 beer (favored 
by a generous preacher!) to the re- 
vival of the old hell-busting saloon. 
Remember this, and that none of these 
bills has yet even come up for discus- 
sion. 

I regret the dismal gloom that lurks 
in this report. Palliate it, if you like, 
by the reflection that Washington is 
a depressing place for persons who be- 
lieve that the way to get things done 
is to do them. Washington holds no 
such ingenuous notion. As for me, 
I’m coming back to New York, to bask 
once more in the heartening, if slight- 
ly over sanguine, New York view- 
point.—Morris MARKEY 


OF ALL THINGS 


R. HUBBLE, the astronomer, has 
discovered another universe, which 
is 700,000 light years south of Chicago. 
At a late hour on Monday Secretary 
Kellogg was still on friendly terms with 
it. 
e 

Vice President Dawes fought a round 
with the Senate and got knocked over the 
ropes into the laps of the newspaper men 
—where he wanted to be. 

* 

While they are trying to talk the World 
Court to death, the revenue bill has to 
wait and nobody knows when the blanks 
can be printed. What, we ask indig- 
nantly, becomes of the right of every 
freebern American to spend the winter 
neglecting to make out the income tax 
return? 


w 
Those of us who cannot keep our 


checkbooks straight are comforted by the 
news that the Senate Finance Committee 
made an error in calculation of forty- 
three million dollars, Comparatively few 
of us ever do as badly as that. 

* 

Now Italy asks England to cut her debt 
along American lines. One good term 
deserves another. 

é 

Before they start to tear down the old 
Metropolitan, they ought to get word 
somehow to the secluded patrons in the 
back seats of the side galleries. It would 
be a graceful little act to let those peo- 
ple know that the opera has been discon- 
tinued. 

* 

For various reasons we should hate to 
have to write checks payable to Hylan, 
DeFord, Sturdevant & McEntegart. The 


name of the ex-mayor’s law firm pleas- 


antly recalls the old story ending, “You 
said a mouthful.” 
« 


The late Frank A. Munsey suggested 
that the Cathedral have a bay dedicated to 
the press, and a committee of newspaper 
men is to raise $150,000 for that purpose. 
It seems that Mr. Munsey mentioned the 
enterprise in conversation but not in his 
will. 

e 


As we understand it, Mr. Coolidge has 
introduced one new idea into the affairs 
of state, the appointment with an attached 
resignation coupon to be signed and re- 
turned by the boy. The White House 
spokesman when asked about the innova- 
tion talked modestly and _ intelligently 
upon another subject. 

—Howarp BruBakER 
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ERMIT an anthropologist to 
contribute his idea of the way to 
solve the marriage problem. 
Since the anthropologist generally 


works with ruder peoples, it is assumed 
that what he finds in other places is 
inferior to that which we have about 
us. Frankly, it is with no hope that 
the general public will change its atti- 
tude of superiority that the writer ven- 
tures to suggest some better systems. 

It will be conceded by a few that 
our present marriage system leaves 
something to be desired; although, to 
be sure, many do not blame the sys- 
tem, but rather the particular indivi- 
duals who find it inconvenient. 

Now the Haida Indians living on 
the Queen Charlotte Islands in British 
Columbia have an admirable system 
that might easily be adapted to our re- 
quirements. Among them, descent is 
counted through the woman, but all 
important property and dignities are 
held by men. All the people are di- 
vided into two classes, more or less op- 
posed to each other. They are named 
Eagles and Ravens. No Eagle 
whether man or woman may ever 
marry an Eagle. It happens then that 
a man of wealth and importance who 
is an Eagle has a wife who is a Raven, 
and because descent is counted through 
the women, his children are also 
Ravens. They belong to the division 
of the tribe which is opposed to him. 
Neither his possessions nor his titles and 
dignities, and these are many, may 
descend to his children because they 
would then be lost to the Eagles to 
whom they rightfully belong. 

The difficulty is solved in this way: 
The man’s sister’s son comes to live 
with him as soon as he can leave home, 
soon after he is ten years of age. He 
becomes a member of his uncle’s 
family, and a very privileged one, for 
it is known that at this uncle’s death, 
he is to inherit all. Belonging to the 
uncle is a place on some stream where 
only he, and those he permits to do so, 
may catch salmon. The nephew will 
inherit this fishing place. He will in- 
herit also his uncle’s position in the 
social and ceremonial world, and must 
learn to fill these places with honor to 
his family. There is still one other 
important position and duty that he is 
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to inherit; that is his uncle’s place in 
the family as husband to the widow. 
Now it is chiefly in regard to this last 
item that it seems possible to improve 
our own social life. 

At the present time our young peo- 
ple in their early twenties marry each 
other in a few months or weeks after 
they first meet. This is nonsense. 
During all the wooing period they are 
blinded to each other’s real characters 
by romantic love. When they have 
married, the man, very young and in- 
experienced, has nothing but a position 
somewhere which pays him barely 
enough for his own needs. ‘The wife 
is charming in her husband’s eyes, but 
doesn’t know how to cook or take care 
of the house. Soon they have children 
which add to the financial strain of the 
family and keep them occupied, so that 
housekeeping is still more of a failure. 
The mother turns her attention from 
her husband to her children and he too 
often falls into the company of some 
middle-aged experienced woman who 
is longing for a young man com- 
panion. ‘The marriage may survive, 
but is often not a success. 

The improved system adapted from 
the Haida is the following: A young 
man between twenty and twenty-five, 
just out of college, is required to 
marry a widow of forty-five or fifty. 
This widow has a house, all furnished 
and a thriving business, or money in 
the bank to establish one. She has a 
family of children, some of whom 
have left home or are about to do so. 
She desires no more offspring but wel- 
comes rapturously a young husband. 

t makes her feel younger herself. It 
gives her an outlet for her matured 
maternal nature. She is a wise guide 
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for her young husband and skillful 
enough to keep him attached. No 
mere girl has a chance against her 
wiles. In the adopted scheme, the 
property is hers and the young man is 
tied by it if in no other way. He is 
devoted as young men dlways are to 
older women, 

Twenty-five years pass. 
is now in his prime. He has learned 
how to live. His wife is a sweet old 
lady of seventy-five. The marriage 
tie is now dissolved by law and cus- 
tom. ‘The woman passes into a home 
maintained by the State where she re- 
ceives expert care and all the comforts 
of life. She has reached an age when 
she has no emotional interest in men. 

The man, now wealthy, successful, 
holding positions of importance in the 
community, takes a young woman of 
twenty-five just out of college or a 
finishing school. He is experienced in 
woman and can see below and beneath 
the paint and powder. He can give 
the girl all she craves for in the matter 
of a home and position in society. 
Soon he has a young family about him. 
He has leisure to enjoy them and ample 
means to provide for their wants. At 
seventy-five he leaves them and their 
mother well provided with funds for 
her second chance at life. 

This ideally perfect scheme needs 
no violent changes in our laws or cus- 
toms, and there is nothing in it to 
shock our moral sense. 

If this first attempt is appreciated, 
there are other improvements which 
will be suggested later. A Utopia 
should be entered gradually so that one 
becomes acclimated. ‘Too sudden a 
change leaves one lonesome for the ills 
and vices which have been left behind. 
If however, it is desired to apply the 
scheme promptly and with a pleasing 
sensation for the public, let it be en- 
acted by the Federal government that 
the present marriages between those 
of nearly equal age be annulled when 
the age of fifty is reached or when the 
marriage has lasted twenty-five years. 
This would*release the partners for 
the matured younger generation, who 
would not be slow to avail themselves 
of the advantages provided by the 
change.—P.itiny Earte Gopparp, 
American Museum of Natural History. 
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ALL THE NEWS 
THAT'S FITTED TO PRINT 


HE O. Henry menace in mod- 
ern journalism has been viewed 
with alarm by no less a prophet 
than Mr. Robert Benchley, who has 
pointed a warning finger at the in- 
roads of belles lettres on our newspaper 
writers. Yet Mr. Benchley notwith- 
standing—as who would?—I think 
there looms over the horizon an even 
greater danger to journalism, one that 
gnaws at the very vitals of newspaper- 
dom itself; I need hardly add, unless 
someone is reading this article, that I 
refer to the Book of Knowledge 
Menace. 

More and more they are cropping 
up among the other items: these hot 
scientific news beats to the effect that 
600,000 nutmegs were exported last 
summer by Bolivia, or that the first 
printing press was invented in 1602. 
You find them tucked at the bottoms 
of columns, inserted amid the society 
notes, running riot through the ad- 
vertising pages. “The other afternoon 
the New York Sun scooped the city 
with a double column head announcing 
that a queen bee lays upwards of 3000 
eggs a day. Well then, you could have 


knocked me over with a feather! 
It all started in a small way. A 
murder story fell a little short of the 
column, the page needed to be filled, 
and in this pinch the editor inserted a 
few sticks about post-war conditions in 
the cantilever bridge game. From 
then on, if an advertising page needed 
some text alongside the copy, and no 
news was handy, there was always an 
office boy who could type off the sta- 
tistical report of the white slave traf- 
fic in San Francisco, 1913-14. When 
the early mail edition had to be deliv- 
ered before the first burglar had stuck 
up his United Cigar Store for the 
night, the harassed make-up man dis- 
covered that the apricot trade in Eu- 
rasia was just a jolly good filler. 
From these humble beginnings the 
menace has steadily been on the in- 
crease. The reporters have caught the 
fever, at nine dollars a column. They 
have descended upon the public library 
like locusts; they have thumbed over 
the pages of dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias; they have devoured catalogues 
and pamphlets. The police court 
notes or the political scandals lie idle, 

















“Don’t cry, baby. 





You won a prize!” 


while these young scientists wake up 
the city with the fact that strawberries 
have sex. Bare-headed reporters, with 
a strange light in their eyes, rush into 
the office panting with the hot news 
that it would take ten million years for 
an express train to reach the moon, and 
before you could say “Adolph Ochs!” 
the newsboys are crying it out. 

The morbid trend is only too appar- 
ent. These paragraphs are receiving 
more and more attention; they are 
being elevated to the dignity of a fea- 
ture-head, and inevitably they are ad- 
vancing toward the front of the paper. 
They have already set their marks on 
the third and second pages; and the 
frightened news-matter, scampering 
for its very life, is slowly but surely 
being driven onto the front page, 
along with the Sports. It does not re- 
quire too great a stretch of imagina- 
tion to picture the ultimate afternoon 
newspaper scare-heads as follows: 


BUTTER OFTEN MADE 
FROM MILK OF ZEBUS 


DoMESTICATED BUFFALOES ALso Con- 
TRIBUTE TO PopuLAR SPREAD, Says 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


PIANOFORTE DIRECTLY EVOLVED 
FROM CLAVICHORD; 


Cristoriri, INvENToR, Aso INDEBTED 
To HarPsiICHoRD 


THOMAS AQUINAS DIES; 
DANTE HINTS POISONING 


FamMep SCHOLAR AND AUTHOR oF “SuM- 
MA THEOLOGIA” Passes Away Mar. 
7, 1274; CanonizED JuLY 18, 1323 


And while the newsboys are shout- 
ing on the streets: “Buy ya’ late 
pap’err! Raffia Weaving Leading In- 
dustry in Paraguay! H’yar, Worl’- 
americanews! All about the sex life o’ 
the mosquito!” I suppose that Mrs. 
Valentino could divorce her husband, 
and nobody would ever discover it hid- 
den among the advertisements. In the 
rush of scientific data the axe-murders 
and the Rhinelander cases would prob- 


‘ably slip by unnoticed. 


And when you look at the new in- 
vasion in that light, it doesn’t seem to 
be such a menace after all. 

—Corey Forp 
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MORE MARITAL TROUBLES 
The Big Bouleversement Scene from “Craig’s Wife” 


Charles Trowbridge, as Craig (the worm) turning on his wife (the early and late bird) played by Chrystal 


Herne. It is Mr. George Kelly, of Pulitzer prize—and even greater—fame, who holds the mirror up to life at 
the Morosco. Asa result, we have been positively assured, thousands of husbands have already been enabled to 
see it all clearly now, and the divorce market is up more than a point in Westchester and other suburban areas. 














From the Balmy Sorrows of 
Strindberg to the Simple Melo- 


drama of “Move On” 


UT of their infinite love for 
() Strindberg, those Galahads and 

Percivals of MacDougal 
Street conceived the notion of present- 
ing his “The Dream Play” for the 
first time in America. Nobody being 
there to call a joke a joke, and to re- 
mind them that the seats in the Pro- 
vincetown Playhouse have a way all 
their own of rebelling against being 
sat upon for almost three hours, they 
went right on and carried out their 
painful purpose. Its audiences will be 
the sadder and wisecracker for having 
seen it. 

If Strindberg had lived in this psy- 
cho-analytical day, ten or twelve ses- 
sions with a scientific confessor might 
have robbed him of the itch to write 
his persecution mania into sixteen wild 
and snarling scenes. It takes a great 
deal of paint and canvas, aping, ora- 
tory and bitter burlesque to propound 
the complex which is known as Strind- 
berg’s genius. 

Like old Solomon Eagle running 
naked around London, with a brazier 
of fire on his head and screams of woe 
to the world, there’s no stopping 
Strindberg from staggering from epi- 
sode to episode of life here below with 
a constant chorus on the wretchedness 
of mankind. “Man is indeed to be 
pitied!” That is the theme of all his 
puling. With it he beats the breast of 
fantasy, raps against the skull of mad- 
ness, until his rhythms are as heavy 
and unbearable as the tom-tomming of 
an African tribal orgy. ‘The easiest 
thing in the world is to make man feel 
sorry for himself. The easiest and 
most useless. 

Strindberg employs one of the old- 
est ruses of plot-making. He brings 
down to earth a creature of the 
heavenly Infinite, a daughter of Indra. 
He puts her through all the circus of 
human life. He grinds her down into 


a muck of the cruelties, commonplaces, 
absurdities which, in the stark Strind- 
berg conception, make up everyday 
existence. Nothing but flames can 
cleanse her of the soot and shame of 
this experience. Flames and solid 
pages of forensic pleadings, expressive 
of the self-tortured author’s self-dis- 
gust. 

They act it with proper enough 
solemnity, some of them with grace. 
They stage it well; they give it pictur- 
esque settings. But they cannot raise 
it out of the status of an evening with- 
out reason or accent, a daft and un- 
happy occasion. 


a time some ex-newspaper- 
man up and writes a play about 
newspaper life, all contemporary 
newspapermen in the audience can be 
relied upon to groan, gnaw their pen- 
cils and tear their police cards into 
shreds. Pawnbrokers probably react 
the same way to plays about pawn- 
brokers. Somebody other than a news- 
paperman might be gentler towards 
“Move On” than I am going to be. 
Yet nobody could think it a good or 
even a middling good play. 

This latest piece de persistence at 
Daly’s Theatre is the work of one 
Charles Bamfield Hoyt, a young Wes- 
terner who has been doing reporting 
and editing hereabout. Seeing is be- 
lieving that “Move On” is his first 
trial at drama. It belongs to the 
Oliver Optic school of juvenile he- 
roics, beginning with the premise that 
the two cub reporters of a Topeka 
daily are rivals for the hand of the 
daughter of the Governor of Kansas, 
and ending up with the grand sacrifice 
of a front-page story which will make 
an assistant managing editor out of 
one of them. Between these two poles 
sparkle such bright events as an at- 
tempt to assassinate the Governor, the 
kidnapping and rescue of his daughter, 
the letting at large of a dangerous 
criminal . . . and the hardest part to 


understand is how unexciting Mr. 
Hoyt can make it all seem. His young 
oven cannot turn out even a synthetic 
rough diamond of a melodrama. 

But, principally, “Move On” is 
about a boozy, spongy old tramp 
printer who drifts into town just in 
time to be turned into a reporter, to 
save the Governor’s daughter from 
“maybe more than huggin’ and kiss- 
in’”’—which is Mr. Hoyt’s nice way 
of putting it—and to drift out again, 
the conventionally lovable, lousy rep- 
robate of Frank-Baconesque drama. 
Claude Cooper plays away at him, sur- 
rounded by an assortment of willing 
representatives of the social, criminal 
and journalistic worlds of Topeka. It 
is all very witless. Permit me to re- 
frain from any prophetic allusions to 
the title, “Move On”. 


ITHOUT straining the quality 

of mercy, you may be able to 
endure a visit to “Sweetheart Time”, 
the newest musical piece at the Im- 
perial. But only if you are prepared 
to put up with a mechanical book, bad 
jokes, fair music and ordinary lyrics, 
for the sake of much good and indus- 
trious dancing. In short, pay no more 
than cut rates for your seats, if at all. 
I put it a little doubtfully merely be- 
cause I hear that the worst musical 
concoction in town is likewise the most 
popular. Possibly you are one of those 
who have paid to enjoy “Hello Lola!” 
in his own fashion. And “Sweet- 
heart Time” is not that bad. It could 
not be. 

“Sweetheart Time” is made out of 
William Collier’s not so ancient quasi- 
success, “Never Say Die”. ‘This was 
all about the young man who, when 
just about to pass away, obliged his 
friend by marrying his _ friend’s 
fiancée, and then went on living and 
loving. “Sweetheart Time” is all 
about the same. You will barely be 
able to recognize it again when the 
plot staggers out from under a mound 
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The last throes of Mr. Raymond Griffith, the immaculate Confederate spy of the moving picture Hanps 
Ur. Both Mr. Abraham Lincoln and General Robert E. Lee act with Mr. Griffith in this most rollicking 
unhistorical Civil War farce, disporting themselves as agreeably human playboys. At Loew’s State. 


of musical comedy gags and gyrations. 

Harry B. Smith is put down as re- 
sponsible for the book of the affair. 
I have lately had to be taking a self- 
imposed course in American comic op- 
era librettos, and of course the works 
of Harry B. Smith led all the rest. 
Numerically, if no other way. It is 
almost grisly to follow Mr. Smith 
downstairs from the top flight of 
“Robin Hood”. But I never guessed 
he would reach as damp a cellar as 
this. 

However, there is Harry Kelly 
caught in the melee, a lucky capture 
for those who can always roar at the 
rusty, profound presence of this vet- 
eran clown. Also there is the more 
than willing Eddie Buzzell, who pipes 
and prances his way into your lesser 
affections. But the dancing in “Sweet- 
heart Time” is really all that is worth 
as much space as this—and the danc- 
ing can be summed up in two lines. 
Two more or less parallel lines, that is, 
denoting the bifurcation of the female 
form. 


EW FIELDS, sans Weber and 
sans music, returns to New York 
in what the program cannot be re- 
strained from calling “a human com- 
edy”. Its name is “Money Business”, 


and Oscar M. Carter wrote it and 
brought it into the National Theatre. 
It is harmless, but hopeless. 

Last season they imported the Ger- 
man “Abie’s Irish Rose”, something 
that had run for months and years in 
Berlin, here entitled “Dr. David’s 
Dad”. It was very much like this 
“Money Business”, which in turn is 
very much like every other play about 
simple folk who make and lose a lot 
of money from act to act, and who go 
Perlmuttering around to prove that 
lots of their best listeners are Jews. 
It’s a grand old formula, 1926 model. 
But Mr. Carter does less with it than 
you might have thought possible. It 
is desperately up to Mr. Fields to insert 
dances and skits in the gaps. But a 
child of ten would sniff at all of it as 
something fit for Baby Brother. 

—G. W. G. 


CHOOSE YOUR EXIT 
CCORDING to the program the 


theatre could be emptied in case of 
fire in three minutes. During the second 
act, smoke started pouring out of the 
orchestra pit, a few flames licked up be- 
hind the spotlights, and we realized im- 
mediately that there was a fire. It took 
but a moment to leaf through the program 
and reassure ourselves that it took only 


three minutes to empty the entire theatre. 

Then came the problem—where to 
exit. Leisurely fumbling for the hat- 
check we looked at the floor plan and 
finally decided upon a small Gothic exit. 

However, much to our chagrin, after 
following the plan we found no exit! 

A little fat man was sitting dejectedly 
on the floor nearby, eating an apple. 
“Have you seen anything of an exit near 
here?” we asked politely. 

“That exit was a misprint. Stupid 
wasn’t it, but you know these printers.” 

We thanked the little man and, much 
disappointed, once more referred to the 
theatre program. 

Finally we selected, from the plan, as 
a second choice a rather large, rotund exit 
shaped on the style of the Appian Way. 
Imagine our chagrin, however, on finding 
that it, too, was nowhere to be seen! We 
had never before discovered such elusive 
exits, and it is quite possible that the man- 
agement would have been in for a good 
upbraiding had not a beam unfortunately 
fallen over on us just then. 

However, it was with a superior smile 
that we noticed before lapsing into un- 
consciousness that we were carried out a 
very exclusive rustic exit adjoining the 
orchestra section that one of the brave 
laddies had cut with an axe only just a 
minute before. It more than compensated 
for our embarrassment on being told later 
that we had been following the directions 
of the wrong theatre program. 

—Leronarp MacTacart 

















MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


HE clever lady who corre- 

sponds for the Portland Ore- 

gonian and other points west 
greeted us amiably as we tried to 
emerge from Carnegie Hall after one 
of Toscanini’s amazing sessions with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

“Now, I suppose,” she remarked, 
“you'll begin your article with ‘Well, 
boys, you’d better hear Toscanini!’ ” 

There could be worse leads, but it 
doesn’t matter much how one intro- 
duces the Maestro. Probably there 
never has been anything like the con- 
certs that Toscanini is giving, for he is 
conducting the best orchestra that he 
ever has shaken a stick at. If you read 
the daily music columns you will find 
ear-worn veterans boosting the Scala 
Shah in paragraphs that we might call 
hysterical, which is what we shall call 
them. You will discover that he has 
something hypnotic, alchemical, trans- 
fusing, superhuman, unearthly, deipo- 
tent, something that tears divine tones 
from the musical citizens who play 
beneath his baton. You will learn that 
his “Death of Siegfried” and the not 
unnaturally ensuing Funeral March 
blow from the mind all memories of 
other conductors, that his Haydn has 
the deftness and grace of a good string 
quartet, that his Beethoven is a miracle 
of fidelity to a great composer, that his 
Weber restores an age of romance, 
that his “Pine Trees of Rome” lifts 
the aging roof of Carnegie Hall and 
evokes such thrills that no one knows 
whether Signor Respighi’s composition 
is really a great work or merely a 
clever fabrication that Toscanini has 
metamorphosed into a _ masterpiece. 
You may become privy to much more 
in the same rhapsodic strain— 

Well, boys, you’d better hear Tos- 


canini. 


NOTHER exhibit you shouldn’t 

miss is “Carmencita”, the Rus- 
sian paraphrase of Bizet’s opera, which 
is being repertoired by Mr. Gest’s visi- 
tors at the Jolson Theatre. “Car- 
men”, the pet opera of Nietzsche 
(don’t run; we won’t mention him 


again, except to say that he was about 
as good a musician as Wagner was a 
philosopher, which was pretty terri- 
ble), has been stripped of its salon 
trimmings and turned into what dra- 
matic critics like to call an adult en- 
tertainment. Sweet little Micaela, 
with her braids, her peremptory en- 
trances and exits, her high B flat and 
her innumerable bows, has been ex- 
cised in favor of three theoretically 
disembodied ladies who sing parts of 
her music from the effective tower of 
ladders which serves as background for 
the simple scenery. We add regret- 
fully that her tremolo is still with us. 
Escamilio is restored to his maiden 
name of Lucas, the off-stage tenor air 
about the dragoons of Alcala is thrown 
to the Fifty-ninth Street crosstown 
line, and there is a general reshuffling 
of the music, for the details of which 
we refer our class to the handsome 
brochure issued in behalf of the Musi- 
cal Studio. 

The whole procedure is so sensible 
that it probably won’t be copied, but 
“La Traviata”, a la Russe, could be 
something more than an excuse for 
the strange vocalizing of over-rated 
coloraturas, and “Faust” could_ be 
turned into a magnificent show. For 
the conventional operatics, Mr. Nemi- 
rovitch-Dantchenko has substituted the 
essentially dramatic music which dis- 
tinguishes “Carmen” from such stuff 
as “La Juive”, and the drama is played 
up to the hilt, in a literal sense, for 
when these Russian actors stab their 
friends they stick them good. Olga 
Baklanova’s Carmencita is a brilliant 
achievement, a piece of work that 
makes our contemporary Carmens 
seem like so many back-parlor song 
recitalists. All of the acting, in fact, 
is first-rate, and Mr. Velikanoff’s Jose 
is not inferior, vocally, to several that 
you may hear elsewhere. Although 
the Musical Studio comes through in 
spite of its singing rather than because 
of it after the first half hour of a 
production like “Carmencita”, bad 
tone production and shrill wobbles no 
longer are noticed. If you'll go to 
“Carmencita” when they do it again, 
you'll know why. 

So far as we are concerned, the 
musical star of the company is Vladi- 
mir Bakaleynikoff, the conductor, who 
seems to be one of the best operatic 
directors now around these parts. The 
“seems” is inserted because Mr. Baka- 
leynikoff has had to contend with a 
rather small orchestra and one picked 
up for the occasion.—R. A. S. 





THE ART 
GALLERIES 


T was rather a gay week we found 

in the galleries that apprised us of 

their being. We don’t know 
whether artists go in for national hap- 
piness weeks or not, but if so we think 
we came upon it. First, and you must 
believe us when we say we are not 
cheating, we found the most delight in 
the show of Aristide Maillol at the 
Brummer Galleries. ‘This is the first 
showing of the sculptor, according to 
account, and was arranged through the 
generosity of the Buffalo patron who 
thought New York ought to see one of 
the world’s greatest. Méaillol, it 
seems, has been content to sculp and 
sell and let the exhibits take care of 
themselves. We spoke of cheating a 
few words back, not so much in de- 
fense to our readers but to ourselves. 
For when we wandered in the dark- 
ened Brummer galleries we were com- 
pletely at a loss. We found great joy 
in the beauty of the pieces and frag- 
ments. We couldn’t describe it, we 
couldn’t analyse it for you. A few 
months back, on the other hand, we 
came across the monstrosities of Bour- 
delle and had a distinct pain in our 
stomach. So if you want to confirm 
your theory about us, go and see 
Maillol. We must confess, we do 
not know. It was just a sort of sing- 
ing beauty, an ultimate expression that 
seemed to be complete in itself, both 
as to conception and execution. Perhaps 
it is because Maillol knows when to 
stop. If he has dreamed a beautiful 
torso or a beautiful breast, he stops 
there. The other sculptors go ahead 
and add the feet, head, arms and so on, 
just because it is so written in Hoyle. 
Genius among critics can walk around 
the latter and say, I like this inch and a 
half, or this neck is divine. But, to 
us, when the result is bad, the whole 
thing is bad. Well, there is no use 
talking about it, we thought the frag- 
ments of Maillol some of the purest 
beauty we have come across. 


HARING honors in our system of 
peculiar reactions, is the show of 
Charles Sheeler at the Neumann New 
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Art Circle. Here too we find ourself 
equipped emotionally way beyond our 
typewriter. Perhaps it is in arrange- 
ment or organization (high hat term 
for composition) that Sheeler excells. 
Certainly we have seen oceans of 
flowers in vases on tables and got no 
special kick from them. Sheeler carries 
to the study then, some gaiety of 
execution that, coupled with his innate 
sense of design, gives you a bouyant 
picture. And although being gay they 
are never trivial. ‘This show boasts 
many flower pieces in differing moods 
and some interesting studies wherein 
he shows the beginner what can be 
done with a chair, table or piano top. 
In the back room there is a show of 
L. Lozowick, drawings and paintings 
of the skyline god, the machine that 
seems to press down on all new ar- 


rivals. Lozowick has taken the sky- 
scrapers, the bridges, the lumber and 
steel and made himself some absorb- 
ing compositions. We feel that they 
will not appeal to others as much as 
they do to the artist. Perhaps that 
is because we have seen it done so 
many times and the first view usually 
takes the edge off the experiment. 
However we may be wrong. We will 
admit to a number of exciting rhythms 
in the Lozowick pictures of toppling 
towers and crushing steel. 


HE third canto we find in the 

New Galleries where a new as- 
sortment of Russian artists show their 
wares amid some of the standard ac- 
cepted variety. ‘The White Asters” 
of Belkin sold immediately; a large 
showy picture that has something more 
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than decoration in its ensemble. We 
believe we liked the “Sunlight” canvas 
of Mashkov next, though it may have 
been a still life by Kontchakovsky. 
Then there is a new one or two by 
Grigoriev, portraits in a more finished 
technique that he has employed hereto- 
fore. Burliuk, Soudeikine, Hausch 
are among those present with others 
too hard to spell or remember. 


HE Lucy Stone League should 

send a scout South, if they think 
it will do any good. Here we have 
George Doke, at the Dudensing Gal- 
lery, painting the neglected Southern 
scene and signing herself as a man. 
The first fruit of her labor is not per- 
fect but it does show some sort pf 
turmoil and there is hopes of what she 


may do.—M. P. 


OUR SERMONS ON SIN 


“Scientist says over-eating gravest danger to nation.”——Daily Newspaper. 
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0 WITH the sombre veils of mourn- 
9 ing 
bedrape Pins head, O muse of mine. 

For waxen lilies are adorning 

Mister Isaac Rubinstine. 








Ye gluttons harken to this preachment, 
this sermon I’m about to launch, 

for I will hurl a solemn peachment 
against ye of the greedy paunch. 
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With pond’rous pace this godless belly 
rolled to the boards, where spicy food, 
fish, meats, and fowl with current jelly 
increased his fleshly magnitude. 
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Food should be eaten to enable 

a man to keep his body whole. 
The sinner turns his dinner-table 
into a shambles for his soul. 


A mind, serene for contemplation, 
dwells not within a feaster’s hulk. 
Tis in a chef’s most priced creation 
that Satan’s servile tempters skulk. 


Now he is dead. Let us with pity 

take warning from this mortal’s fate. 

Friends, heed the moral of this ditty: 

The fat pass not through Peter’s gate. 
—Hans STENGEL 
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You’RE ALWAYS MEETING THEM, YOU KNOW 


ROBABLY it wouldn't 

make any difference, one 
way or another, if you never 
read the new Historians’ His- 
tory of the World—that is, if 
you lived on a desert island. 
For then you would find no 
one to tell about it — and 
what’s the use of reading if 
you can’t impress someone with 
how very much you have read? 


That’s the beauty of the 
Historians’ History. It saves 
you the trouble of hunting in 
all the bookshoppes for a mass 
of books and authors which, 
according to their publishers, 
“are being read.” When you 
want to impress the dear old 
lady next to you at dinner, 
you needn’t bother to tell her 
you're reading the Historians’ 
History—but she'll soon per- 
ceive that you are familiar 
with the best works of all the 
best authors, some of whom, 
like Freud and Wells and 
J. Caesar, she has doubtless heard of. 


You're always meeting them, 
you know —these people you 
want to impress—and if you can 
quickly launch into the Historians’ 
History, think how many perfectly 
hopeless conversational gambits you 
can avoid. Even the writing person 
cannot fail to regard with favor one 
who is familiar with the works of 
more than 2000 authors—and good 
ones at that. No, we do not claim 
there are that many good authors 
alive today—we doubt if there are 
200 or even . . . well let it pass, 
or we shall incite Mr. Mencken or 
Mr. Shaw to claim there aren’t any 
(with, of course, one important ex- 
ception). Where we have found a 
good historian of the past, we have 
used him. 


So, all in all, what with the im- 
pression you can make, and the de- 
pression you can be saved from, the 
Historians’ History will repay its 
insignificant cost many, many times. 
And if, by some chance, you should 
be interested in history, you will 
find it, at one and the same time, a 
stimulant and a sedative (not to be 








Some further details written 
by the 2000 greatest historians 
of every age, race and nation— 
from Herodotus toH. G. Wells, 
including original, exclusive 
contributions from such well- 
known modern writers as J. L. 
Garvin, Clive Bell, Bertrand 
Russell, H. S. Canby, J. Arthur 
Thomson, Sigmund Freud, 
Admiral Sims, St. John Ervine 
and Mr. Wells. 


Illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of the world’s greatest 
paintings, many of them in 
color. 

Issued either as 27 beautiful 
single volumes, or 15 double 
volumes, with a desirable 
choice in binding. 

Cost of material alone more 
than $500,000. Sold at the 
lowest price ever placed on any 
work of equal content. Con- 
venient terms of payment. 

In keeping with these grow- 
ing, progressive times, we have 


confused with soporific). Truly, prepared a‘‘bigger and better’’ book- 


it is a remarkable work! 


Seriously speaking, as the phrase 
goes, the Historians’ History gives 


let describing the Historians’ His- 
tory, which will be sent you free of 
cost or obligation. In case you find 
nothing handy with which to clip 


you more reading per dollar than 
you can get in any other way. It 
is published by The Encyclopxdia 
Britannica Company, Inc. ; the paper 
is the same splendid Opacity Paper 
used with such success in the famous 
Britannica in the New Form. This 
work stands pre-eminent in the 
field of history. There is no account 
of mankind, covering men and 
events from the dawn of civilization 
to the present, so complete — so 
interesting. 


—_——— 


the coupon—just tear it out. We're 
not particular. 
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THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. ] 
Publishers of fine books since 1768 
342 Madison Avenue, New York i 


Please send me, by return mail, without any obligation 

on my part, your free 64-page ‘Specimen Book of the l 
New Historians’ History of the World.’’ Also full details Jj 
of your low price offer and easy plan of payment. | 


Name ssipsncimeneleiialliiiillecdiahieigeiaiiNniaasaiSiaiidgdsaan } 
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1 LONDON 
Kaskel & Kaskel NOTES 


’ SHIRTMAKERS and HABERDASHERS 
Lonvon, JANUARY 16.— 


I: was generally thought that the : 



























ecommend 


The “One Stud” 
DRESS SHIRT 


<4) After 59 years experience in making 

custom-made shirts it is possible for us 
to cut aone stud shirt that will not gape 
or bulge. 


stolid British public had ceased to 

give credence to any rumors concern- 
ing the matrimonial intentions of the 
Prince of Wales. So many times have 
they been thrilled or intrigued by baseless 
reports (many, I regret to say, originating 
in New York) that they have latterly re- 
ceived all such stories with cynical scep- 
ticism. But the story that Princess Astrid 
of Sweden is coming over again in the 
spring to put in a few days at Buckingham 
Palace, has been received with an unusual h 
degree of credit, and the denial issued 
from the Palace, bearing unmistakably the 
reflection of parental anger, has not dis- 
pelled the notion that there is something 
in this report. “The Princess has been to 
this country, and will doubtless come 
again,” is all that the frock-coated secre- 
tariat will admit. Meantime, the Prince, 
who seems to be without any voice in the 
matter, goes smilingly on his way. Court 
mourning has kep. him unusually free 
from State duties. He is to be seen round L 
the town very frequently, and has given 
one or two bright little parties at the 
Savoy. Usually, these are supper parties, 
and the greatest secrecy is observed con- 
cerning them. When many of the diners 
are leaving the hotel for the dance clubs, 
His Royal Highness floats up, sometimes 
driving his own car, and enjoys an hour 
or two in this fashionable hotel, almost 
immune from the curious staring of the 











The bosom is of French Piqué with cuffs 
to match. The body is of fine Long-cloth. 


Custom-made, $9.00 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


567 Fifth Avenue, at 46th Street 


Chicago NEW YORK Palm Beach | 


Palen 
Beach 
Florida 


























vulgar. 


PROPOS of the Prince, a wierd habit 

has arisen of bartering the young 
man’s checks. The Prince does not carry 
a fat wad about with him, and, when he 
makes a purchase, he frequently gives a 
check in payment. It seems that the clerk 
or manager of the place will sometimes 
retain the check, paying for the Prince’s 
purchase in cash. Then the check is sold 
for big money to some wealthy sycophant 
who, probably, frames it, and hangs it in 
his dining-room. Oddly enough, “wealthy 
Americans” are said to be the most eager 
purchasers of these souvenirs. As the checks ~ 
are never presented at his bank, the Prince 
thus benefits by the sale. Nevertheless, 

i thing but pleased about it. 
Ais gow of black satin wath he is anything but pleased abou 
green and black net \5 an EW YORK never knew Arthur de 
Courcy Bower who has just died; 

which is New York’s loss, for here Bower 
was one of the most picturesque characters 
th tn da tian tatiana ania dain : of the town. He was a great gambler, 


example of the models included 
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taking a million dollars out of the Casino 
at Monte Carlo in a single season, and 
spending it with a lavish hand. On one 
occasion he went into his favorite restau- 
rant at Monte and discovered that, for the 
first time, an orchestra had been installed. 
Sending for the manager he announced 
that he wished to “buy the band”. ‘The 
manager, a superbly-trained Frenchman, 
expressed no astonishment, estimated his 
liability to the band, added his own per- 
centage, and quoted the figure. Imme- 
diately Bower counted out the money with 
as little concern as he would pay for his 
wine. 

“And now, Monseiur,” said the man- 
ager, when he had checked the payment, 
“what instructions may I have the honor 
of conveying to your orchestra!” 

“Tell them,” said Bower, lighting a 
cigarette, “to leave the restaurant at once, 
and never to play here again. That is 
all.” 

The last time I saw Bower, he was 
down on his luck, and had been sharing 
rooms with T. W. H. Crosland, the poet, 
and author of that classic work, “The 
Unspeakable Scot”, who was then dying in 
poverty. Crosland, Bower told me, kept 
by his bedside a miniature roulette set, 
and, whenever he felt equal to the exer- 
tion, he and Bower would play roulette, 
staking, winning and losing immense 
sums, though neither had a sou to bless 
himself with. Bower squandered several 
fortunes in his research into the facts con- 
cerning roulette and champagne. 


”» 


EW YORK does not follow Lon- 

don in the matter of men’s fashions. 
Nevertheless, when in London it is as well 
to do as London does, and, to be de 
rigeur, the smart man must be careful in 
arranging his evening dress tie. The dis- 
criminating will, therefore, take notice 
that, in London, the bow of the tie must 
be outside the wings of the dress collar; 
it must never be tucked underneath. 
This is one of the latest ordinances of 
Piccadilly. Another of the new rules ban- 
ishes the opera hat. Rigid, silk hats (“‘top- 
pers”) are to be worn for all evening oc- 
casions in London. It should be added, 
too, for the benefit of the negligent, that 
the short jacket for evening wear is taboo 
almost everywhere, except in clubs (other 
than dance clubs), in the suburbs, and at 
the coast resorts. London is becoming very 
strict in these matters, and men of taste 
pay the greatest regard to them. Finally, 
Might one advise those who propose to 
visit England during the coming season to 
drop overboard any double collars they 
may possess? Double collars are all very 
well for day wear, but if, by any chance, 
an absent-minded guest were to don one 
for evening wear, he would be shunned 
like a leper. In evening dress, the double 
collar has become a greater offense than 
the made-up tie.—C. B. T. 












e He detects the slightest trouble 


If you go to your dentist at least every six 
months for a thorough inspection of your 
mouth he can prevent serious teeth decay 
and detect the ret trace of dangerous gum 
infections. It is better to see him in time 
than to suffer needless pain and take 
chances with your health. 
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Pyorrhea robs 


FOUR out of FIVE 








According to dental statistics, pyorrhea steals 
into the mouths of four out of five men and 
women after forty. You can tell pyorrhea’s ap- 
proach by tender, bleeding gums. Go to your 
dentist at once for treatment and be sure to use 
Forhan’s for the Gums night and morning. 

If used regularly and in time, Forhan’s pre- 
vents or checks pyorrhea. It contains Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Liquid which dentists use in com- 
bating pyorrhea’s ravages. It firms the gums 
and keeps them pink and healthy. 

The entire family should begin to use For- 
han’s today. Besides safeguarding the health 
it cleanses the teeth perfectly. 

You owe it to your health to make Forhan’s 
a regular daily habit. At all druggists 35c and 
6oc in tubes. 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE . .IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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200 W. g1st St. 
at Seventh Ave. 





Where the smartest and 
most fastidious New 
Yorkers find the atmos- 
phere so congenial and 
the company so select 
that they return night 
after night, with the 
prospect of perfect en- 
joyment ever unabated. 


Marjorie Moss and 
Georges Fontana 


are still delighting the guests of the 
Mirador with a repertoire of dances 
the like of which has never before 
been seen in America—either on or 
off the stage. 


a 
IMPORTANT: Please clip and keep 
these telephone numbers—Club Mira- 


dor is incorrectly listed in the latest 
directory. 


Circle 5106 - 4983 
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and 
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at sunrise 


HE Tally-Ho does not serve 

pistols nor does it encou- 

rage duelling. But it has the 

atmosphere, genial service, and 

delicious and appetizing food of 
the taverns of old. 


Luncheon, Afternoon Tea, 
and Dinner a la carte 
Special Dinner, $1.50 


| The Tally-Ho 


18 West 56th Street 
New York 


















OMEBODY or other 
S: always getting all 
agog about the idea of 
creating a night club that will be so 
exclusive that anxious mothers can 
send their daughters thither without 
a qualm. ‘They babble a great deal 
about a “gathering place for society” 
and moan in horror that the créme de 
la crémes of this country often ac- 
tually have to be in the same room 
with the latest Wall Street adven- 
turer or the rich cotton goods mer- 
chant from St. Louis. Sometimes, a 
gentleman eager to lose a lot of 
money actually starts such a club, and 
I only wish to the dickens that nice 
people would go to it. I am just a 
little weary of those conscious ones 
who, snugly wrapped in their ermines 
and serenely conscious that their pearls 
are insured, say to me joyously “Let’s 
go to a really rowdy and terrible 
place!” For the last time I have 
racked my brains to produce some- 
thing that at least is noisy, and, for 
the last time, I have heard them com- 
plain: “What terrible people!” 
When a few alarmists stop writing 
articles that give people the idea that 
New York is full of joints where 
hundred dollar bills are casually 
tucked into the garters of entertain- 
ers by aristocratic gentlemen in full 
evening dress; where notorious gun- 
men roam about looking threatening 
in a nice way; where the management 
starts a little blackmailing to amuse 
the guests; where half-dressed young 
women dance on the tops of tables 
and rush about kissing the male mem- 
bers of the audience in picturesque 
abandonment; this town will be bet- 
ter off. Sin and iniquity do not flour- 
ish in full view of the casual night 
club goer. In all my experience, I 
have never even been insulted, unless 
it is by waiters who tack on an extra 
dollar or two to the total of the check. 
As far as New York is concerned, the 
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TABLES 


FOR TWO 


orgy’s place is in the home. And peo- 
ple get out of a night club only as 
much as they put into it. (Philosophy. ) 


HICH has nothing whatsoever 

to do with the fact that I went 
down to the Waldorf Astoria recently 
to watch Betty Starbuck and_ her 
brother Larry make their debut as 
night club dancers. And they are 
charming. Miss Starbuck is lovely 
looking (I believe that she was once 
much annoyed, on her graduating per- 
formance at a Dramatic School, that 
Kenneth Macgowan’s critique con- 
sisted of a comment that her legs 
were swell, so I will not mention 
them) and she dances very well. I 
would suggest that they do more danc- 
ing of the cute and youthful type and 
leave the soulful waltzes to older and 
less agile dancers, and that Larry 
Starbuck wear a tuxedo instead of a 
dress suit which is somewhat too im- 
pressive for the cherubic face that 
tops it. 

But something must be done about 
the middle-aged atmosphere of the 
Waldorf. People, you know, really 
are afraid to go there, and only old 
timers with their wives are on display. 
This despite the fact that the dance 
music is splendid and that it is a shame 
that it should go to waste in the slight- 
est degree. 


FTER leaving the Waldorf, my 

escort sighed deeply and sug- 
gested that we go to a wild place. (See 
paragraph one. I will never be civil 
or sweet about such a suggestion 
again.) And he followed up the 
suggestion, which is more than most 
people do, with the proposition that we 
hie us hence to Bob Murphy’s cellar, 
a night place that for some months 
has been pursuing its amiable way be- 
neath the Earl Carroll Theatre, at 
Fiftieth Street and Seventh Avenue. 
So, quavering a little, we descended 
a flight of stairs, lit in a bluish way, 
into the murky depths below. And 
that was as wild an experience as we 
had for the rest of the evening. ‘The 
cellar is picturesque and dimly lit; the 
orchestra is very jazzy, and the other 
members of the audience look some- 
what hazy and far away in the gloom. 
There is an amusing show (I wrote 
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down all kinds of names, and now 
cannot find the fatal slip of paper) 
which included an amazing pair of 
acrobatic dancers—two of the best I 
have seen in a long while—a young 
Charleston dancer who gave to that 
familiar dance a new interest, the 
usual number of singers chanting that 
“He had left her behind before,” and 
Bob Murphy, who is a most amusing 
and informal announcer. I enjoyed 
myself in a mild way—I really did! 
Of course, I left at about two, and 
the Cellar has every indication that it 
gets more and more sprightly towards 
breakfast time. 


I ALSO, during the last week, 
made my third or fourth visit to 
the Club Chantée, at 132 West Fifty- 
second Street, and wrenched from 
George Olsen the permission to tell my 
dear public that it is grand. The 
Chantée for some weeks has been beat- 
ing off hopeful aspirants for admit- 
tance with a stick, and all because it 
has been known that it was very hard 
to get into. Furthermore, I am rea- 
sonably sure that admittance will not 
be granted unless you are with a mem- 
ber, so all of you can get your wits 
to work at once. 

Inside, the Chantée is nicely deco- 
rated, softly lighted, and not very 
different in appearance from many 
others. The attractions are the Olsen 
orchestra, the fact that everybody 
from Marilyn Miller to your favorite 
society benedict might be there, and 
that it has that indefinable quality 
known as pep. Entertainment goes on 
from time to time. Occasionally a 
few members of the orchestra haul out 
a tiny organ, wheel it up to your table, 
and there sing songs about bootlegger’s 
daughters and sailors with the tradi- 
tional amorous tendencies. It is all 
most amusing. 


HAT is all for this week. At 

present writing—I was at the 
Chantée last night, and went thence to 
the Lindley, the newest delicatessen of 
the Reuben’s type, for breakfast—my 
idea of an ideal evening is to do a 
little tatting by the fire—Lrpstick 


My aunt is not inclined to joy, 
She says it’s selfish to annoy; 
But really all I want to do 

Is tear my pinafore in two 
And beat my drum like ballyhoo 
And set the pictures all askew 
Like any other boy. 
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PALM PARIS 
BEACH 0 LONDON 
o 


Fifth Ave. at 35th St.—N. Y. 


HERE ARE THE NEW 


NADA JUMPER FROCKS 


Reg. U.S. Par. Off. 
That the smartest young 


“New Yorkers” will wear 


HE two-piece frock is the most im- 
portant Spring dress fashion, and the 
Nada frocks are unique in chic. In flat 
crepe — beige, gray, navy, black, coral, 
queen blue, apple green, palmetto green, 
and tea rose. Sizes 14 to 20 yrs. 35.00 


In Drurylaine, at 29.50 
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Entertainment 


HE smart people about 
town who take dinner 


and occasionally supper as 


part of the amenities of liv- 
ing, usually do so with the 
interposition of a theatre. 


_Thus they avail themselves 
not only of the most superla- 


tive cuisine, salon and ser- 
vice, but also of the best 
entertainment cullable from 
the face of the globe. It is 
logical to suppose, then, that 


_ amore prosaic and monoton- 
_ ous form of entertainment is 


somewhat undesirable. 
When one is about to go to 


_a show, or when one has just 


returned from the area before 


_ the footlights, it is natural to 


resent the blonde lady who 
‘wonders where her baby is 
tonight’’ and the gentleman 
in the straw hat who makes 
allegedly clever remarks 
about delegates whenever 
one or two male guests arrive 
during his monologue; it is 
also natural to be wearied 
by uninteresting, repetitive, 
monotonous professional 
One would like to 
dine and to dance, to express 
his own social personality 
rather than to react to the 
expression of others. 


It was on this assumption 
that the ‘Villa Venice’’ at 


‘Number 10’’ East Sixtieth 
_Street based its decision to 


provide Emil Coleman’s 
music, ample room in which 
to dance, and an unsurpassed 
culinary repertoire. A second 
hypothesis was that a high 
charge frequently 
serves to mask mediocrity, 
and it was consequently abol- 
ished. The correctness of 
this policy of eliminating 
what we considered to be un- 
desirable features in the 
management of so many 
other rendezvous in town is 
being attested daily by the 
increasing number of our 
select clientele. If you feel 
this point of distinction is 
rightly taken, we would like 
to invite you to 


The Villa Venice 


van 10 East 60th Street 
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whelmed to think or 
box. 

There were a few 
who were _ troubled 
neither by an over ex- 
aggerated ego nor the 
crowd, and went after 
their men in the good 
old amateur fashion. 
We can’t tell you their 
names. Mr. Rickard’s 
ushers refused to give 
us the ringside seats 
our tickets called for, 
and from our distant 
location from the ring 
it was impossible to 
hear the announcer’s 
voice over the bedlam 





Amateur Night at the Garden 


HE innocuous desuetude into 
which the lucrative art of 
self-defense has fallen has 


blighted the amateur ranks as well as 
the professional. The present-day crop 
of simon pures, as the young gentle- 
men who fight without reward are 
called, seems to be almost as harmless 
as their brethren who figure out exact- 
ly the commercial value of each punch 
and limit the number according to the 
receipts. 

Perhaps it was the unusual experi- 
ence of fighting before the unheard 
of numbers who thronged to the Gar- 
den during the two nights of the 
Metropolitan A. A. U. championships 
that was responsible for the inferior 
performances of the amateurs. Cer- 
tainly they were a sorry looking lot 
compared with the young gamecocks 
that we have seen stand cheek by jowl 
and slug until they were arm weary in 
club exhibitions. Had these A. A. U. 
bouts been held before a crowd of 500 
or 1,000 instead of the 10,000 in the 
overwhelming surroundings of the 
Garden, the boxing might have been 
much better. “I must be good to draw 
a crowd like this,” the simon pure told 
himself, or else he was too over- 





from the top tiers. We 
suggest that someone 
donate a prize to be 
awarded to the genius 
who can find a way of 
gaining silence when 
the announcer takes off 
his hat—or of getting 
Mr. Rickard’s ushers 
to give you your correct seat. 

Our suggestion is that they close up 
the gallery, but of course that’s where 
the money is made and the Garden is 
not run for charity only. Perhaps if 
they put the gentle sex up there the 
problem would be solved. There were 


enough of them present at the bouts to , 


have made a good showing in the gal- 
lery, and they seemed to know how to 
maintain silence. That may have been 
because they did not know what it was 
all about. 

On the other hand, it may have been 
that they were veterans enough to 
know that there was nothing to get 
excited about, save for a few minutes 
while Ted Moses was asserting the su- 
premacy of the African race over the 
Nordic in a ding-dong set-to with 
Emil Guisto. The crowd seemed to 
be of the opinion, with us, that this 
was the best bout of the second night, 
in spite of the fact that the colored boy 
earned the decision. 


Indoor Motorboating 


F it so happens that you can’t ar- 
range your affairs to get away to 
your Florida villa, this department 
recommends that you take in the 
Motor Boat Show. ‘The annual ex- 
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hibition at the Grand Central Palace 
is a fascinating sight. The sunshine, 
the palms and the sportiveness of the 
playboys’ winter rendezvous are all 
glorified in a decorative scheme that 
has been planned to give you a breath 
of the South. 

It takes a man with strong will- 
power to resist the temptations at the 
Palace if he has any sporting blood at 
all in him. The sight of the Teaser, 
the thoroughbred that won the 1925 
international trophy and that left the 
Twentieth Century standing still be- 
tween Albany and New York, has a 
strong psychological effect upon the 
man who admits he might be interested 
in buying a speed boat. Young bloods 
in coonskins have been. thronging 
around it and the Baby Gar all week; 
and there is that sea sled beckoning us. 
We closed our eyes and pictured our- 
selves at its steering wheel giving the 
merry ta-ta to a hopelessly outdistanced 
field. 

A few years ago a young French- 
man by the name of Alain Gerbault 
set the sailing world abuzzing with his 
feat of crossing the Atlantic in a skiff 


that was hardly more than a pea shell. | 


Last year two Americans, John Hoag 
and Frank Wilton, showed Mr. Ger- 
bault something in the way of intre- 
pidity by making a transcontinental 
tour in an 18-foot twin outboard boat 
from Astoria, Oregon, to New York. 
This boat, the Transcontinental, is one 
of the sights at the show, bearing all 
the marks of its perilous voyage, and 
you don’t want to miss it. 

We met Lieutenant G. H. Smythe 
at the show. He is the young naviga- 
tor who found life dull after serving 
as a Canadian aviator and embarked in 
a canoe from London to Rome. And 
now he expects to paddle around the 
world, 

You can find anything at the show 
from a fishing skiff priced at $35 to 
the Elco 62-foot cruiser, which will 
set you back only $40,000. If you 


must have your record, this mountain 
of a boat is the largest ever shown 
indoors, and how they got it inside the 
building is the eighth wonder of the 
world.—A. D. 
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The 


Water Tower 


English Supplement 





HIS department is glad now that it 

didn’t sell the rights for making 
and distributing Aquazone mineral water 
in Great Britain. For it turns out that the 
English, those at least who stop off at 
New York, agree that Aquazone is just 
topping, though they are never guilty of 
that particular Anglicism. 


& + & 
Jack Hulbert, Cicely Courtneidge and her 


brother Charles, the stars in “By the 
Way”, like it and they admit it. 





Jack Buchanan, who is rumored to be the 
highest paid actor on Broadway, goes far- 
ther. He says, “It’s curious. In England 
we have plenty to drink and no Aquazone 
to mix with it. Here you have the 
\quazone and nothing (!) to drink. 


+ + & 


“And it’s a great pity, because personally, 
{ think this water is the smoothest mixer 
I have ever encountered during my long 
experience with the American bar. And 
a helpful mixer too if you know what I 


mean.” 
& fe 


Gertrude Lawrence, another of the Char- 
lot triumvirate agrees with him. She 
says she tried it first in a cabaret and re- 
membered it because it was the first min- 
eral water that didn’t give her that pins- 
and-needles feeling in the nose. 


bob + 


And Basil Sydney, the modern Hamlet 
who is to play the lead in the revival of 
“The Jest” is yet another of our adherents. 


“oe + 


Only the fact that this column is but 10° 
deep prevents us from continuing the list. 


& & & 


So one fine day we may invade Mayfair 
and Piccadilly and show some more of 
these charming people what an excellent 
beverage can come out of a dry country. 


bob + 


In the meantime we shall devote our ener- 
gies to seeing that you can get Aquazone 


from the best druggists, grocers, hotels, 
restaurants and cabarets in New York. 


Advertisement VANDERBILT 6434 
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ON AND OFF THE AVENUE 


HE National 

Garment Re- 
tailers Association 
last week gave its 
fashion show at 
the Hotel Astor. 
Fashion points: 
sudden outburst of 
capes, especially the 
much heralded cape coat, which will 
be as common as the Ford in just ex- 
actly two months; continuance of the 
jumper style for daytime, with the 
blouse cut much longer than formerly 
and usually belted or bloused to dif- 
ferentiate it from that of last season; 
a wave of greys and greens for every 
hour of the day; a great many picture 
dresses—known to the intelligentsia as 
robes de style—for the demure debu- 
tante or the cameo cutie; skirts, what 
there are of them, made quite full by 
circular treatments, pleating, or gather- 
ing; coats either straight or flaring 
slightly below the hips. The members 
of the Association must have been 
reading this column. 


ITH a sudden rush that bids 
fair, from present indications, 
to reach the dimensions of the vogue 
for the slave bracelet, the gold necklet 
has appeared upon the scene. This is 
a plain gold band, about a quarter to 
a half an inch wide, that encircles the 
throat even more closely than the 
choker. It is not flexible, but snaps 
on very much like the old-fashioned 
plain bracelets that children still wear. 
I saw it first on a very slim throated 
woman with golden skin and grey 
eyes, and it was most becoming. What 
it would look like hiding coyly in a 
maze of chins beggars description. 
Bonwit Teller is selling sets of these 
—three necklets of graduated sizes, 
hoop earrings, and plain gold bracelets. 
This seems to me like a little too much 
of a good thing, in accordance with a 
fixed and obstinate idea of mine that 
sets of jewelry of any kind are not 
quite in good taste. But I have seen 
several of the bracelets clanking on 
the good left arm of a very smart 
woman of my acquaintance; and I 
have also seen Miss Gertrude Law- 
rence wearing two of the necklets with 
very good effect. Either one of these 
modes, however, seems to be sufficient 
novelty for one person. 
And speaking of slave bracelets, the 
newest of these (the vogue for them 
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simply does not seem to die) have the 
largest and the heaviest links of any- 
thing I have ever seen, except an iron 
cable. 


HE mode of the sweater costume 

seems to be getting stronger in- 
stead of weaker with advancing sea- 
sons. In Florida, at Aiken, at Hot 
Springs, every possible version of it is 
the order of the day. One of the 
new notes is the wearing of two sweat- 
ers simultaneously—one a very plain, 
round-necked shirt sweater of light 
wool or silk and wool, and the other 
a coat sweater to harmonize. One 
of the newest of the latter is the Patou 
eleven-button model, which can be 
found at Best’s. This is cut on the 
familiar coat lines, with the eleven 
buttons placed very closely one below 
the other at the bottom. These two 
sweaters are worn with a skirt of wool 
crépe or crépe de Chine. Another 
new note is the turtle neck, split in 
front to give the effect of a boyish 
collar, which has supplanted to a great 
extent the plain turtle neck of last 
season, which was too uncomfortable 
and too unbecoming, for the most part, 
to gain any great headway. Best’s is 
showing quantities of these split necks, 
together with its well know two-piece 
jersey dresses in every possible color 
and some very attractive jumper dresses 
of silk jersey with plain skirts and tops 
decorated with stripes in a manner 
reminiscent of the Navajo. All of 
the shops have the wool jumpers piped 
with crépe de Chine to match the 
pleated skirt. Best’s is also bringing 
out some sheer French lisle stockings 
(which are much smarter, and look 
very much better, with wool sports cos- 
tumes than silk ones) to match any 
sweater in the place. 

Franklin Simon has a great many of 
the skirt sweaters of silk and wool, for 
sports wear or to accompany tailored 
suits, and is featuring a silk kerchief to 
harmonize or contrast with them. 


ESPITE the consistent prevalence 

of the bob (a hairpin manu- 
facturer says that it is doomed, but no 
matter) and the continued - emphasis 
that the hair line at the back must be 
a neat one there are still many women, 
all of whom insist on sitting in front 
of me at the theatre, whose hair grows 
very low in the back and looks simply 
horrid. Shaved necks look even worse 


_— 
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to me, especially if the owner is a 
decided brunette. ‘This hair, as every- 
body ought to know by this time, can 
be safely removed with Zip by Mme. 
Berthé, at 562 Fifth Avenue, or at 
the Primrose House. Three or four 
treatments at two or three week in- 
tervals are all that are necessary. 
After these, the hair either disappears 
altogether or comes in so light that it 
is almost imperceptible. And why 
more people who insist on bobbing 
their hair and who need this treatment 
don’t have it is beyond me. 


LL those boyish girls who like 

tailored pajamas and refuse to 
buy the sleeveless concessions to femi- 
ninity that are offered them almost 
everywhere might as well know that 
English broadcloth pajamas, striped in 
swell colors, can be purchased at Saks- 
Fifth Avenue. I have found none 
elsewhere, except in men’s shops, 
where the ones you like are always 
miles to big for you, that can even 
approach them for attractiveness. 


EWEST complication of the 
trafic problem—gold anklets 
made up of tiny links with a plaque 
for the wearer’s initials like a soldier’s 
identification tag, to be worn under a 

sheer stocking. Best’s has them. 
—L. L. 

. 


It’s funny how our metropolitan pigeons 

Take to roosting in churches regardless of 
their religions. 

Now one pigeon, who is manifestly either 
a Morman or a Mohammedan, has 
taken a particular shine 

To the northeast corner of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. 

* 


Lines WrirrEN WHILE HAILING A 
NuMBER OF OccuPIED TAxIs 


Nowhere 
In Times Square 
Can I find 
The right kind, 
The right color, 
The right rate, 
The right direction 
And gait. 
As a matter of fact, 
The cabs I attract 
Invariably drag up 
Without a flag up. 
* 
Mrs. Oliver Harriman says “In my judgment 
the Hardman is not only a splendid musical in- 


strument, but most satisfactory in every way.”— 
Newspaper Advertisement 


Thus conjuring up all sorts of ideas as 
to what Mrs. Harriman uses her piano for 
besides music. 
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BABANI 


Fragrances 


NANDITA 
$20 


EXTRAIT D'AMBRE GRIS 


S18 


GIARDINI 
$12 


AMBRE DE DELHI 
$2.75 $7 $9 $12 


LIGEIA 
$2.75 $7 $9.50 $10 


MING 
$2.75 $6.50 $9 $15 


AFGHANI 
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$2.75 $7 $9 $9.50 
CHYPRE 
$2.75 $7 $9 $12.50 
SOUSOUKI 
$2.75 $6.50 $9 $12 
JASMIN DE COREE 
$2.75 $6.50 $8.50 $0.50 


YASMAK 
$2.75 $7 $9.50 $12 


BaBani Perrumes ave on sace 
at the Salons of EvizapeTH ArpEN 


aad at Smart Mops everywhere 





Photographed in Paris by BARON DR MRYER 


DABAN | 


MART WOMEN everywhere have adopted the fashion 
Oo launched in America by Elizabeth Arden—of blend- 
ing two or more Babani Perfumes. Blend Chypre and 
Sousouki, or Afghani and Ligéia, adding others to make 
the formula your own. Blending a personal Babani Per- 
fume has become a new method of increasing your charm. 
These fragrances are imported by Elizabeth Arden in 
just the bottles and boxes in which they are sealed in Paris. 


CLIZABCTH ARDEN 


673 “Fifth 


EXCLUSIVE AGENT 


Onenue New’ York 


FOR BABANI 


IN AMERI 


© Elizabeth Arden, 





“That’s all right, Fred. 
to see. It obviates all alibis. 


know...” 


Lane, Murray Hill and Imperial. 





“Thanks to your tip, my dear Lottie, I got 


these seats without the usual tour about town.”’ 


I always tell the 
boys about it when I name the show I want 
That’s the 
beauty of Bascom’s just above 44th, you 


And branches at The Biltmore, Ambassador, 


Commodore, Astor, Plaza, Belmont, Park 


Perfurres of Tanif Io forited by 6lirabeth Qhaton 
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House Robes 
of 
Camel’s Hair 
Price 


$95 


BUDD Building 
572 Fifth Ave. 






ESTABLISHED 1861 


$udd 


Lounging Robes 
are Indispensable 
for travel 


Priced from 


$25 to $300 


SINGER Building 
149 Broadway 














Questions I 
am asked! 


Shall | use a mirror or a paint- 
ing over the mantel? 

When is landscape wallpaper 
used ? 

Can a tapestry be used in a 
small hall? 

Would a tapestry be better than 
an old brocade back of the 
piano? 

What is Toile de Jouy? 

Cows 


These are a few of the many questions asked 
me at my series of ten talks for private people 


only, which have been given in Colleges, Clubs 
and Private Houses all over the country. 

Among those who have heard and been inter- 
ested in these talks are, Mrs. Edith Rocke- 


feller McCormick of Chicago, Mrs. Elon 
Hooker, of New York, Dr. MacCracken of 
Vassar College, and many others of note. 


ow 
Applications for Lenten Classes to be 
held at my Studio are now being 
received. 
Telephone Plaza 7648 


Edith Douglas ‘Deane 
DECORATOR OF HOUSES 


507 Madison Avenue 
New York City 

















Dance Man” 


From George M. Cohan’s 
Stage Success 
with 


TOM MOORE and 


U 


BESSIE LOVE ( 


A Paramount Picture 





Courtesy and Service 

The Publix Standards of 
courtesy and service will 
greatly increase your enjoy- 
ment of the wondertul proe 
gram provided for your enter- 
tainment. 














G |] 
Lina 
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RULES FOR SUBURBAN 
CONVERSATION 


T dinner talk about food.—What 
; could be more simple! There is 
no end of things to say about food. 
Take for instance, duck. There are 
Long Island ducks, domestic ducks and 
just ordinary ducks; no one knows 
anything more definite about them 
than that they all quack, Then, there 
is duck hunting—wild duck. But 
don’t become enthusiastic and vision- 
ary at the word “wild” and its allur- 
ing possibilities. Stick to duck. There 
are so many ways to cook it. And 
what about canvas-back duck? A dish 
for a king! You have scored a hit 
with canvas-back duck, especially, if 
you know the one way to cook it— 
with sherry. With this, your stock 
rises perceptibly, you’ve played trump. 

As for sherry—vistas and vistas of 
conversation until you dwindle down 
to home brew and no end of little 
jokes. You talk of home brew and 
tell how poor Jones had to buy his 
from the plumber and what a bill he 
had to pay; and how Smith made 
home brew from prunes instead of 
raisins by mistake and it turned out 
marvelous! It is a topic not only safe, 
but endless. From Concord grapes 
and Malaga raisins you advance to 
barrels, bungs, wine flies and fusel oil. 
With fusel oil the salad appears. The 
thing to do now is to talk about salads 
and oils—salad not fusel. 

In talking about salads, don’t begin 
to talk about amber colors backed 
against pale green lettuce. Stick to the 
facts. But chiefly talk about the dress- 
ing. If you talk about Russian dress- 
ing, call it Thousand Island and thus 
avoid making an opening for someone 
to smuggle in an opinion about the 
Bolsheviki or the Soviets. Above all 
keep out the art theatre. Stick to the 
dressing. 

When you talk of deserts it is well 
not to be led astray by foreign names, 
lest any one begin to talk about opera 
and that sort of thing. If you speak 
of Peach Melba, stick to the peach 
and you are safe. By the time coffee 
is served conversation begins to lag. 
This is the time to be alert lest any one 
mention “Dark Laughter” or Modern 
Art and worse yet Free Verse. The 
fact is that this is the very best time to 
begin talking about the flowers or the 
nuts. But avoid Poor Nuts. Flowers 
are really a wonderfully safe subject 
at any time, especially at teas and right 
after dinner. In autumn ask your 


neighbor whether he’s put in his bulbs 
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—tulip not electric. In Spring| ¥ + + ¥ Sheocke Sock + Shock cock ¥ +. 


whether he’s bought his seeds. But, 
of course, one has to remember which 
flowers are raised from bulbs, which 
from plants, and which from seeds. | 
After a season or two, you begin to re- | 
member quite easily. | 
Then there are houses. Houses are | 
as safe as flowers and just as fascinat- | 
ing. Only don’t go in for architecture | 
and that sort of talk! Cosy nooks, yes | 
—porches, yes—sun parlors—well, yes | 
—breakfast nooks and bathrooms, yes. 
And now that everybody has been 
using soft coal—soft coal may be dis- | 
cussed for quite a few moments. In 
fact you may even converse about soft 
coal and how dirty your face gets for | 
half an hour or so; that is, unless you 
prefer coke, and how cold the house is. 
All these are perfectly safe and are | 
endorsed.—SCHEE | 
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OUR CAPTIOUS READERS 


EpitTor, THE New Yorker, 
My Dear Sir: 

As one who is wept dry over the dis- 
appearing landmarks, I should like to sug- 
gest that you give your tear and landmark 
editor a vacation. It would be well to 
send him to a little town upstate where 
they are building a dam across the valley. 








Drawing by M argaret Schloemann—Courtesy of N.Y. H erald Tribune 


JAZZ / 


All the newest popular numbers, recorded 


The captions under the pictures of the by such noted stars as Zez Confrey, Lopez, 
valley in our fotogravure sections announce Delcamp, Youmans, Grofe and Carroll for the 


that when the dam is completed, the 
whole village will be submerged. Your 
editor could have a fine time there, weep- 
ing as each house or barn goes down under 
the wrecking crew. Perhaps if he sat on 
a hillside his tears could be drained down 
to help fill the reservoir. Of course none 





IDEAL FOR DANCING 


DOO 








of the buildings in the village mean any- 

thing to the editor, but none of the build- W 0 oms 
ings that your tear man weeps about mean arer 

anything to anyone born since Ward Mc- fl t § 
Allister. 5b UEC at 59 b t. 


Sincerely, 


DOCTOR STRATTON 


Look at Dr. Straton, 
What does he want? 
He ought to study Latin 


Kneeling at his font. THE CAVE OF 
Help clothe the poor Ss (SC FALLEN 
Find souls to cure. ANGELS CLUB 1 


The rendezvous of artists and in- | 


Fix up his altar, 


If he wears a clean stole, | tellectuals, superb Russian cuisine. Luncheon Tea, Dinner 
Why doesn’t he Continuous Dancing, Gypsy Chorus Music During Dinner 
Kindly let the keyhole 7.30 p.m. - 24.m. i Open Sundays 


Of decent folk be? 


—FILLMorE Hyper 











Where 
Delicious 
Southern Food 
Is Served 


« ina Cosy 


PALAIS Atmosphere 
‘BLEU’ 





58 West soth Street. Circle 1268 
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SHOECRAFT 


714 FIFTH AVENUE 
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DISTINCTION 


To dress other than in the habiliments 
of a gentleman makes of one a “marked 
man”. Inversely, to be appareled in 
clothes, skillfully tailored, marks a man 
as having a taste for that which is 
subtly distinguished. 


But a step off the Avenue, will be 
found the correct thing in suits 
and overcoats which carry 


the full effect of this 


discrimination 


Se 


Charles Geib 
8 East 45th Sc. 
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PRINTER ZINC 
ERHAPS one of the greatest in- 


ventions of our time is the home 
rubber stamping outfit, consisting of a 
pair of tweezers, several rows of little 
rubber letters, and an empty stamp. 

It is so simple that a child can op- 
erate it; in fact, it is without a doubt 
one of the downright simplest things 
ever invented. All that is needed is 
the patience of Job, the ingenuity of 
Edison, and the disposition of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

For example, having decided that it 
is absolutely essential to place “Phillip 
Brown” conspicuously across the top 
of your new telephone book, you are 
ready to begin. Seize the tweezers and 
scan the rows of little jiggers for a 
“p” . . , then wonder if maybe it 
would be a good idea to start at the 
back and stick in an “n” first . . 
carefully consider the possibilities and 
decide on the “P” ... find a “P” 
and tweezer it carefully, hauling out 
the whole row of letters, well stuck 
together, in the process . . . break off 
all but the “‘P” and stick it in the 
stamp ... wonder if it’s upside down 

. wonder if it’s back to front. . 
wonder if it is inside out... try it in 
three or four positions and then drop it 
on the floor .. . find another “P” and 
put it in anywhere .. . look around for 
an “h” and don’t find one. . . sud- 
denly note that the letters are all in 
alphabetical order . . . can’t remember 
where “‘h” comes so check off A-B-C- 


D-E-F-G-H .. . stick it in after the 
“Pp”... now, as it were, where in h- 
are the “‘i’s”? . . . at the “I’s” sud- 


denly realize you'll need two and gloat 
at the thought that inspired that time- 
saver .. . drop both under the book- 
case trying to jam in two at once . 
get mad . . . get madder when you 
bump your head on the desk drawer 
while crawling after the “l’s” . 
put in two “‘l’s” one av a time. . 
keep on going until done and 
Then, with great expectancy, stop 
swearing, open the ink pad, not failing 
to cover three fingers with red ink in 
the process. Ink the stamp tenderly; 
then, take the phone-book and with a 
flourish, press down and read: 


ghilljq BrOwn 





There are more fie buildings going up than 
ever.—News paper Real Estate Supplement. 

This corroborates our statement that 
New York is suffering from an edifice 
complex. 
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THE CENTRAL BUILDING 


25 WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET 














HE Central Building is a modern, 

thoroughly equipped and serviced 
office building offering floor space at the 
lowest comparative rates to be found in 
the Grand Central zone. Its planning 
was done with an intelligent considera- 
tion of every present-day business need. 


A few of the lower floors have been 
thrown open and are particularly 
adapted to show-room purposes. They 
are provided with specially designed 
illumination. 
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“Regence” Wing Chair 


(NUR collection of Period 

Antiques has never been 
more brilliant—we cordially in- 
vite your inspection of Period 
Furniture, Tapestries, Pewters, 
Potteries and art objects in great 
variety. 


J. R. HERTER STUDIO 


117 East 57th Street 
New York 
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2A University , 
of Health f 


Here in the heart of Manhattan 
lies a bit of outdoors which has 
been called auniversity of 
health and beauty. 

Smart NewYorkers come here 
to learn, through our non-fa- 
tiguing exercises, how to con- 
trol weight, tone up the nervous 
system, correct the digestive pro- 
cess, proportion the body per- 
fectly, and build up a new 
health and vitality. 

Individualinstruction, person- 
ally conducted by Dr. Alfredo 
Carreno, foremost proponent 
of Physico-Logical Education, 
is given. This new science de- 
velops perfect co-ordination 
between mind and body. 


Use coupon below to receive Dr.Carreno’s 
interesting book on this new science. 


COLUMBIA MODERN GYMNASIA _ | 
1841 Broadway, at Columbus Circle. 
Columbus 2264. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
charge or obligation on my part, Dr. 
Carreno’s Book of Physico-Logical Edu- 
cation. 


Name 





Address 





a 


















L'THOUGH “The Sky Rocket” 
will not go down in cinema his- 
tory as a Halley’s comet of a 
dramatic sensation, it does give your 
average male a chance to hoist himself 
into one of the nice, plush-covered 
seats at the Colony, and take down 
some notes on the points of weakness 
in the formidable technique of Miss 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce, soul devastatress 
of the western hemisphere. Which is 
of considerable assistance to your aver- 
age male, since, the sirenish charms of 
Miss Joyce being what they are, and 
this being a sentimental democracy, 
vou never can tell when your average 
male will cross paths with her. And, 
if so lured by the strange pranks of 
fate and coincidence, your average 
male is not prepared to ward off hei 
Circean magnetic charms, where will 
he find himself after a while? Pre- 
sumably floating face downward on 
the Harlem—the frustrated whim of 
Fate and Prank of a Woman’s Wish. 
Wherefore your average male is 
commanded to attend upon Miss 
Joyce’s performance in “The Sky 
Rocket”. He will find her in the pic- 
ture almost continuously, a thin mar- 
vel of what nature, aided by the hair- 
dresser, the wigmaker, the notion 
counter, the jeweller, the modiste, the 
tabloids, the divorce courts and Venus 
can effect. As an actress (if anyone 
cares to know) Miss Joyce is abysmally 
disappointing. But what avails such 
failing when there is so much beauty 
present and so much at stake for Man- 
hood, 


HE AMERICAN VENUS”, at 

the Rivoli, surrounded by a pre- 
tentious fashion revue prologue, main- 
ly distinguished for the ultra-posing 
hussy who struts so magnificently 
around the horseshoe runway flashing 
a gaudy shawl, is the equivalent of 
musical comedy in movie terms. As 
such it falls in the class of “Merry 
Merry”, something about as joyless as 
we can imagine. -Unlike “Merry 
Merry”, however, it boasts two funny 
bits, one thanks to Ford Sterling, Edna 
May Oliver and last year’s Marx 
Brothers Napoleon travesty, and the 
other to the little boy who sucked a 
lemon near the brass band cornetist 
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and kept him from blowing a single 
toot. Besides such explosive pleas- 
antries, one glimpses expensive scenes 
built about the incidents at the Atlantic 
City Beauty Contest, that splendid 
commercialization of sex. According- 
ly one is treated to first-hand views of 
Miss America Herself, Miss Bay Port, 
Miss Pittsburgh (not charred in color), 
Miss Centreville, Miss Glen Ridge, 
Miss Apple Junction, la., Miss Sha- 
mokin, Pa., and a lot of one piece 
bathing suited drama. Mr. Robert 
Benchley, the screen announced, wrote 
the subtitles for the cinema goodie. 
Well, Mr. Benchley, how could you! 


TELLA DALLAS”, alas! has 

started the Deluge. It opened the 
veins of that Mother-Love-Drama 
business just when everyone was be- 
ginning comfortably to forget his ex- 
perience at Mr. Goldwyn’s heart orgy. 
The first of the endless gallery of such 
heart walloping pictures was unveiled 
at the Strand a Sunday ago. ‘The 
grand ingredients were right there, 
true to the last drop. They included 
(a) the Woman with a Past, who 
gambled at those French casinos to 
bring up her daughter spotlessly; (b) 
the 100% spotless daughter; (c) the 
homo americanus ordinary, who loves 
the 100% spotless daughter; and (e) 
the Dignified Father who turns up 
years later ready to forgive the wife 
only (f) to find his wife and daughter 
in a compromising situation involv- 
ing (c). . 

“The Reckless Lady” is from the 
unmasking pen of Sir Philip Gibbs, but 
really, we don’t see why It Should 


Have Been Told. 


THELLO”, shown for one day 

by the Film Guild, came from 
Germany. It displayed Emil Jannings 
in the role of the Moor and Werner 
Kraus as Jago. Both parts, needless 
to say, were beauteously done, and fit 
to be listed amongst the great perform- 
ances of the pictures. Herr Kraus 
Reinhardt’s leading actor was especial- 
ly fine, making his Jago a diabolic fel- 
low, prompted by a mixture of pure 
mischievous knavery and mustache- 
twirling villainy. 


—T. S$. 
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THE SPORT OF KINGS 


Elephant-hunting, whale-spearing, and 
tarpon-fishing now threaten to become 
minor sports beside the latest and most 
absorbing of outdoor diversions, King- 
digging. Nor is Kingdigging a new diver- 
sion, says a writer in the current issue of 
Graves & Tombs, a Weekly for Archae- 
ologists. On the contrary, it is quite an 
ancient pastime, having first been played 
in the time of Confucius by Chinese 
grave-diggers to while away their recrea- 
tional hours. 

The equipment necessary to the game 
of Kingdigging is simple, and cheaply 
obtained. All the player needs is a pick, 
a shovel, a tropical helmet, a gang of 
Kaffir ditch-diggers, a derrick, a ticket of 
travel to a royal burying ground, and 
(from the government where one oper- 
ates) a ticket of permission to dig up their 
king. The latter is not absolutely neces- 
sary; real sportsmen sometimes find it 
more exciting to go after their quarry 
without the permit. 

This game is most entertaining when 
played by two. The opponents start from 
the same point, at the same time, but in 
opposite directions around the world. 
When they meet at a given point on the 
other hemisphere, they compare scores. 
To the man with the highest score, is 
awarded a Gold Engraved Certificate for 
Good Digging. 

Points in this game are credited as 
follows: 


For exhuming first-rate King of 


first-rate Monarchy Score ro 
For second-rate King of first- 

rate Monarchy Score 5 
For an Emperor Score 20 
For a Caesar Score 25 


For a Roman Emperor (other 
than a Caesar) Score 22% 
For a Pharaoh (comparatively 


recent) Score 50 
For a Pharaoh (medium) Score 75 
For a Pharaoh (very balmy)... Score 100 
For 2 Queens Score as for 1 King 
For 4 Kings of same suit Score 200 


Aside from its power to amuse, con- 
cludes the writer in Graves & Tombs, 
Kingdigging will be found a healthful 
and pious game for both old and young, 
keeping the kingdigger, as it does, with 
his body vigorously employed in the open 
air, and his mind trained upon the utter 
perishability of earthly glory. 

—Cyrit B. Ecan 


. 
BRONX PARK 


A most instructive pleasure is 

To watch the monkeys in the Zoo; 
In matters of domestic bliss 

A most instructive pleasure is 

To see them somersault and kiss— 
If you have nothing else to do. 
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\ Music at Dinner Instead of ¢ 
) Music for Dinner | 

4 GO to arestaurant solely for the music is . 
q as absurd as to go to the opera for dinner. } 


Music should be heard but not served! 


It should be incidental rather than designed to 
promote the sale of ear trumpets. 


At MAYFAIR HOUSE it is a sort of chiaroscuro 
of the courses, stealing over the scene without 
trespassing on the conversation. 


To oe 


Pm 3 em) 


Independent of the orchestra you will like the 
MAYFAIR Cuisine. 
Edward H. Crandall 


Mayfoir House, 


, 610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street 
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AN APARTMENT HOTEL 


Luncheon with Music ~ Dancing with Dinner 
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One isn’t always up to the 
bother of getting dressed— 


—then The A/ba Grill 
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PALM BEACH 


Opening st February 
Rooms singly or en suite 
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EXIT THE STAG 
LINE 


HE recent bold declara- 

tion of the younger set 
that the stag line is a menace 
has passed from front pages 
and editorial 
quit drinking coffee in night 
clubs to see if it was crue. 
Belles of the brownstone post 
General Grant period are once 
again resting in their graves in 
comparative peace. The stag 
at eve has drunk his fill—as 
far, at least, as publicity rela- 
tive to himself as a nocturnal 


writers have 


asset or liability is concerned. 


And withal, our observant 
geisiemen about town con- 
tinue to send in affidavits of 
the fact that dancing contin- 
ues in our midst. 


It is due to this that Mr. 
Carroll Cooney wishes to 
make announcement: 


His original orchestra is 
available at current prices, 
and in addition to this, he has 
two junior orchestras—one of 
five and one of seven pieces for 
Whenever 


and wherever there is dancing 


private parties. 


to be done, there is need of 
Carroll Cooney. Other men, 
he believes, may let sleeping 
stags lie, bute when a Carroll 
Cooney orchestra is playing, 
all the world dances and the 
most glued-to-the-wall stag 
beats an appreciative rhychm. 


Carroll Cooney’s 
Orchestra 


233 Broadway, New York 


Whitehall 4598 














THE FUTURE OF THE 
SUBWAY 
ILLIAM T. GLADLY, President 


of the Burrow-Inter Subway, in a 
speech to a Standing Committee which 
waited upon him, predicted that during 
the next ten years subway patrons would 
see comforts and conveniences in traveling 
which would make the present service and 
appointments seem crude by comparison. 
He made a prophecy which was placed 
in a sealed envelope, to be opened when 
noiseless turnstiles were installed. By the 
use of a mediums’ slate, however, our re- 
porter was able to obtain a copy, which 
we are printing below: 

1927—Passenger desiring to get to 
street at Grand Central finds way imme- 
diately without passing through stores, 
hotel corridors and railway station. Ex- 
press beats local during rush hour. Argu- 
ment about crowding without either party 
saying sarcastically, “Wyncha git yourself 
a limmerzene? ” 

1928—Through accident it is dis- 
covered that turnstiles are connected with 
power house, so that passengers have been 
furnishing power to move trains. Subway 
official admits cars are sometimes crowded. 
Poles like those in fire houses installed so 
that passengers in hurry can slide to plat- 
form. 

1929—Inexpensive front and _ rear 
bumpers patented so that passengers can 
protect themselves when going through 
turnstiles. Cave-in, due to blasting, puts 
shuttle out of commission indefinitely. 
Two men, diving for cast-off newspaper, 
hit heads together and are severely in- 
jured. 

1930—Doctors say that men who hit 
heads together will never be able to dive 
for newspapers again. Shortage of paper 
forces discontinuance of Subway Sun. 
Man with wet umbrella holds it against 
himself instead of person next to him. 

1931—T wo girls get together without 
telling how men tried to get fresh with 
them on crowded car. Guard dislocates 
jaw while. yelling ‘Lettemoutfoist!” 
Bandits get huge sum from subway com- 
pany’s safe. 

1932—Police find bandits sheltered in 
home of veteran subway rider. City ap- 
propriates billion dollars for construction 
of moving sidewalks. Old lady in big 
crowd doesn’t insist on going through 
turnstiles the wrong way. 

1933—Man in fit of temper wrecks 
large suitcase in center of aisle over which 
he tripped. Train goes from Chambers 
Street to Times Square without anyone 
saying, “’Jever see anything like the way 
they jam ’em in?” Homely girl given 
seat by man who isn’t getting out at next 
station. 

1934—Guard waits until all passengers 
are in before attempting to shut doors. 
Man collects $10,000 damages for dis- 
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Obtain your share 
of refined  enter- 
tainment ‘midst 
| intimate lu xuri- 
ous atmosphere at 


} Anatole Friedland’s 
¥ CLUS 


ANATOLE 


145 West 54th St. 


“The Centre of New 
York's Night Life’ 
Lilting Dance Music 
by Harry Recer’s Or- 
chestra and the Best 
Show in Town. 
—Featuring— 
Unsurpassed Cuisine 
Special Entertain- 
ment Sunday 
Opens nightly 
and Sundays 
10:30 P. M. 
Phones 
0394-2964 
Circle 









































CPRTUMES 


or made to order for Masquerade, Fancy Dress, 

and Amateur Show. We furnish the costumes to 

almost every Broadway show. Official costumers 
Beaux Arts Ball. 


BROOKES Ki; Sx 
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located neck caused by following green 
line. Magistrate compliments and releases 
woman who used slugs in turnstiles. 
1935—After argument about crowd- 
ing, two men who threaten to hit each 
other actually do. Subway magnate, ar- 
rested for speeding in automobile, has 
license revoked and is compelled to use 
subway. Southern girl fails to announce 
loudly, “Down in ouah country a gentle- 
man always gives his seat to a lady.” 
1936—Due to moving sidewalks, sub- 
ways unable to make money and are aban- 
doned.—JoserH Futuinc FisHMaANn 


s 
PASSIONATE LOVE LETTER 
(By a young man who takes the advice 
columns of Tabloids seriously.) 


“Dear” Miss Montmorency: 

Last night on leaving you at your door- 
step, I believe I told you that I must see 
you again. I feel now that I spoke in the 
heat of the moment and wish, if conven- 
ient to you, to withdraw my phrase, as it 
might conceivably entail consequences that 
would be unpleasant to both of us. 

May I modify my expression, “my” 
“dear” Miss Montmorency, to the state- 
ment that it would afford me at least 
sixty-five (65) per cent of all possible 
pleasure if you would permit me to ac- 
company you to the theatre Wednesday 
afternoon in the full light of day? 

I have secured two excellent seats, one 
in the fourth row center, and the other 
in the second row, extreme right. My 
grandmother has also kindly promised to 
attend the performance, so it would 
doubtless be entirely proper for us to meet 
during one of the intermissions, when, I 
am assured, the aisles are quite thronged. 

Should you accept this proposal (kindly 
substitute “proposition” for that last 
word) I shall take great pleasure in for- 
warding you by telegraph messenger one 
dollar in worn currency, in defrayment of 
your taxicab fare. This should be sufh- 
cient, providing you find one with a green 
meter. In case there is any change, it 
might be well, in order to avoid un- 
favorable comment, if you returned it. 

I am dictating this letter to a public 
stenographer at a hotel for gentlemen 
only, and shall, for the best interests of 
us both, omit the signature. You will 
readily gather, I trust, that it is from the 
young man in the soft tan hat (which I 
am taking the precaution of burning) who 
lives ““not more than a thousand miles” 
from your home. I have asked the clerk 
here (who is leaving for Canada next 
week) to accept for me any telephone 
messages from you. 

Reasonably cordially yours, 


Winter’s here: there’s ice and snow 
Almost everywhere you go. 
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14 East 


Sixtieth Street 


Regent 6000 


A RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 
OF PRESTIGE EQUIPPED 
Se AND OPERATED FOR awe 
THOSE OF DISCERN- 
MENT AND CULTURE 














Inspection respectfully invited 
Acceptable social and business references essential 
> 
TRANSIENTS RATES 
Room and Bath $4 to $10 per day 
2 Rooms and Bath $8 to $18 per day 
> 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS BY THE WEEK OR MONTH 




















Our Baby Had Growing Pains! 


E tried to put our big six footer, 
(and he is that big now) in a 
little bit of a crib hidden away in a 
building but we couldn't hold him down. 


We did the most sensible thing we 
could think of and we finally suited him 
with a nice roomy store to play in and 
there you'll find him any day at 21 
West 46th Street. 


AINSLEIGH 


I N Cc 
21 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 
The New Store Will Be On the Street Level 


SUITS TUXEDOS ACCESSORIES 





























The linens of the trousseau 
are permanent evidence of 
the good taste of the bride. 


MOSSE TROUSSEAU 


A painstaking care is evident, 
even in the packing. As you 
lift each ribboned bundle from 
its cushion of tissue in the 
white Mosse boxes, as you 
note the deft needlework, the 
exquisite monogramming, you 
will be very proud of your 
trousseau. 





MOSSE 


INC ORPORATED 


750 FIFTH AVE 


LINENS 











Sack Suits 


The distinctive appearance and 
quiet harmony of Luxenberg 
clothes come through the 
skillful uniting of conserva- 
tive style and smart fabrics. 


$32.59 to $42.50 





HES 


37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th and 17th Streets 




















} keeps coming to our ears that 
“Peter the Czar” (Putnam) is be- 
ing liked among such readers as would 
like such books as this department 
plugs for. The novel is a very short 
one that attempts to knock you down, 
and presumably would succeed or 
wouldn’t touch you. It didn’t touch 
us. Its terse paragraphs made us think 
of the On-Top Weekly; “By Kla- 
bund” suggested a big, round, parlor 
oath, and grateful as we are to the 
novelist who keeps within 25,000 
words, and cordially as we sympa- 
thized with this one’s effort to cut 
through the habitat-group taxidermy 
of historical novel writing, and get 
straight to the voltage and the poetry 
of his conception of Peter the Great, 
we found his idea more striking than 
its results. We have read them again, 
and still do; we are still on our feet. 
But maybe in this case we are a 
wooden Indian. 


N “The Book of Gallant Vaga- 

bonds” (Doran), Henry Beston 
writes the Sunday magazine article, 
more or less im excelsis, about these: 
John Ledyard, who voyaged to Alaska 
with Captain Cook and later all but 
succeeded, alone and afoot, in crossing 
Asia; Belzoni, the first European to 
enter one of the great pyramids; Tre- 
lawny—“Tre” who burned Shelley’s 
body; Thomas Morton, whom the 
Pilgrims and Puritans hounded; James 
Bruce, who before 1800 doctored a 
king of Abyssinia; and Rimbaud. 
We liked the Ledyard, Morton and 
Bruce papers, liked them despite a good 
deal of “the mighty purposes of the 
Lords of Life”, etc. Rimbaud is 
brought in as a gallant vagabond by 
omitting the best-known fact about 
him, which fact gives his early vaga- 
bondage much of its true complexion. 


XCAVATIONS” (Knopf) is a 

good collection of critical essays 
of Carl Van Vechten’s, including some 
from books that are out of print and 
are to stay out. Our choices were 
among those older ones, and it was 
amusing, in reading them, to realize 
how the twitterers who used to con- 


sider his literary interests affected have 


since arrived where he was six or seven 
vears ago. He is one of the precious 
tew Americans who write such an 


essay as it should be written. 


HE house of Knopf observes its 

tenth anniversary by _ issuing 
“The Borzoi, 1925—Being a Sort of 
Record of Ten Years of Publishing’, 
being, mostly, pieces by Knopf authors 
about one another. This department’s 
personal regard for the house is not 
fulsome. We have our pride, which 
isn’t flattered by THE New YorkKeEr’s 
not only having to keep asking for 
review copies, but sometimes having 
its requests received, by whatever 
young man is at the moment in charge 
of publicity (before dashing off to be- 
come a successful publisher himself ), 
as though we were after a free book 
to sell, and would spend the mone 


for drink. 


Still and all, over our pride’s dead 
body, more Knopf books than any 
others have made their way to THE 
New YorkKeEr’s “Tell Me” list in the 
last year. 

Two of the prize pieces in “The 
Borzoi,” etc., are Van Vechten’s on 
Ernest Newman and Thomas Beer’s 
on Willa Cather, who contributes an 
incisive note on Katherine Mansfield. 
Frank Swinnerton writes about him- 
self—a very honest, sagacious, qu?zzi- 
cally cheerful little person; so does 
D. H. Lawrence, in a piece that gives 
us—never mind. A critic having said 
none of Lawrence’s characters would 
be as recognizable on the street as Anna 
Karenina or Crevel, “Who is Cre- 
vel?” quotha; someone ought to tell 
him. Wilson Follett writes vapidly 
of Beer, Hergesheimer as _ vapidly, 
though more melodiously, of Men- 
cken, and Mencken is genial and 
charming in what he writes of the 
Knopfs. There are a funny photo- 
graph of G. B. Stern being sphinx-like, 
a horrible etching of Katherine Mans- 
field, and a Covarrubias caricature of 
a member of the house, whom Covar- 
rubias couldn’t make hideous if he 
tried.— TOUCHSTONE 
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MORE THAN A TURKISH BATH! 
MORE THAN A HOTEL! 

IT’S BOTH! 

THE LUXOR IS A 

TURKISH BATH—WITH A 
HOTEL ACCOMPANIMENT! 


PRIVATE ROOMS, 
SEMI-PRIVATE DORMITORIES! 
VALET AND RESTAURANT 
SERVICE! 






For Men Only 






HOTEL 
AND BATHS 


121-127 West 46th Street 











You've probably seen 
PEROT and TAYLOR 


In London 
or Paris 
or Cannes 


but do you know they are 
now DANCING in 


The Ambassador Grill? 


LARRY SIRY 
conducts his own orchestra 
7:30 to 10:30 
11:15 to Closing 


Dinner Dancing. . 


Supper Dancing . . 





Ambassador 
PARK AVENUE AT 5ist STREET 
































TRAVEL OPPORTUNITY 
A leading Tourist Bureau wants a young 
woman of intelligence and social prestige to 
assist in the Foreign Travel Department. All 


applications will be held in strictest confidence. 


Address Box B T S, c/o Tue New Yorker, 
25 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 





Tue New YorKER is ge ces every Friday in 
New York City by the F-R Publishing Corp., 25 
West 45th Street. R. H. FLetscHMann, presi- 
dent; E. R. SpautpinoG, vice-president; R. W. 
CoLLins, secretary and treasurer; oh B. 
Bowen, advertising manager. Bryant 662 





“PELL ME A BOOK TO READ” 


These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Best Worth While 


NOVELS 

MANHATTAN TRANSFER, by John Dos Passos 
(Harper). Sinclair Lewis says maybe it’s the 
greatest novel ever heard of. We say it’s a 
great feat of putting Manhattan on paper 
while suffering from jaundice. Anyway, you’d 
better read it. 

THUNDER ON THE Lert, by Christopher Morley 
(Doubleday, Page). A novel partly fantasy 
and mainly about love and marriage, recom- 
mended to everyone who doesn’t just dote on 
his “Songs From a Little House’’. 

Tue Private Lire oF HELEN oF Troy, by John 
Erskine (Bobbs-Merrill). Possibly the wisest 
and wittiest dialogue since Bernard Shaw 
passed zenith. 

No More Parapes, by Ford Madox Ford (A. & 
C. Boni). Probably the best current novel for 
those who don’t mind being constantly aware 
of how awfully well he’s writing it. 

Fazer, by Jacob Wassermann (Harcourt, Brace). 
A marriage maladjusted during wartime sepa- 
ration. Perhaps the best novel if you like to 
forget how awfully well he’s writing it. 





Gop Heap, by Leonard Cline (Viking Press). A | 


somewhat fantastic story that is a potent com- 
bination of unusual ideas with unusual 
strength of passion. 

Frau.ein Exse, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon & 
Schuster). An exceedingly clever, tragic, psy- 
chological novelette. 

Frienps oF Mr. Sweeney, by Elmer Davis (Mc- 
Bride). A good yarn including farce and 
melodrama, with a tang of satire. 

Verp1, by Franz Werfel (Simon ©& Schuster). 
Verdi in Venice in the 80s, when Wagner 
was ruling the musical roost there. 

KraxaTiT, by Karel Capek (Macmillan). A 
pleasurable blend of scientific ramance, alle- 
gory and fantasy. 


GENERAL 


Excavations, by Carl Van Vechten (Kzopf). 
Critical essays, some new in a book, others 
older. 

Tut New Necro, edited by Alain Locke (A. & 
C. Boni). Samples of the Negro “renas- 
cence”, and what Negro leaders think of it. 

JEFFERSON AND HAMILTON, by Claude H. Bowers 
(Houghton, Mifflin). The exciting first act of 
the drama of American party politics. 

Aaron Burr, by Samuel H. Wandell and Meade 
Minnegerode (Putnam). A two-volume por- 
trait of the most picturesque player in the 
aforesaid exciting first act. 


POEM ABOUT BOND-SELLING 


Consider the lad with the college di- 
ploma—he sniffs at industry’s luring 
aroma. 

He gives up shooting crap, also quits 
poker—he walks down Nassau Street 
dressed like a broker. 

No car he has or wherein to park it— 
he knows the big things afoot in the mar- 
ket. 

He babbles jargon of pools and ma- 
turities—his pockets choke with his gilt- 
edged securities. 

He sits in your waiting rom, does not 
enhance it—he shows you something be- 
low par in Transit. 

You rue the fact that you once met 
his brother—but he’ll] be “old J.T.” some 
day or other.—P. G. W. 














“WE'LL TELL YOU A BOOK 
TO READ” 


Here are some of the Viking books best 


worth while 
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BLACK YALL 


RATIUND WEAVER 


: | 











“Brilliant but never smart."—The Sun. 


BLACK VALLEY 


By RayMonD WEAVER 


“It will stand out as one of the best books 
of the year. well written, packed 
with dramatic substance and con- 
tains characters whom, for the good of 
one’s soul, one should know. —The 
Herald-Tribune. 


“A mental delight. The pages 
abound with remarkable cleverness, in- 
sight and humor. It is sophisticated and 
virile, but essentially tender." —The Sun. 


‘As fine a novel, for a first start, as the 
passing year knew. . Mr. Weaver 
can be as delicate as E. M. Forster at 
times. Heartily recommended.”—Lau- 
rence Stallings, The World. $2.00 





“An enchanting 
—Carl Van Vechten 





LOLLY WILLOWES 
or THE LOVING HUNTSMAN 


By Sytvia TownsEND WARNER 


The fascinating fantasy of an old maid 
who sold her soul to the devil for the 
very good reason that he wanted it where 
no one else wanted anything of her. 
David Garnett, author of “Lady Into 
Fox,” says: “It is extremely well writ- 
ten, absorbingly interesting and the 
wittiest book I have read for a very long 
time.” $2.00 


You can telegraph books. See your bookseller 


THE VIKING PRESS 
30 IRVING PLACE 
NEW YORK 
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THIS AND THAT 


An Intimate Directory of Miscellaneous Shops and Specialties 








Antiques 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES FOR ANTIQUE or 
modern jewelry and silverware. Large gift selection 
moderately priced. Harold G. Lewis Co. (Est. 60 
years), 700 Lexington Ave., Regent, 3448. 








Children’s Things 


Gowns, Made to Order 





MISS L. BROGAN, 27 East 54th St., New York. 
Tel. Plaza 7280. Exceptionally attractive infants’ & 
children’s clothes, negligees & boudoir accessories. 
Palm Beach. New Orleans 


DOUCETTE MODELS. 158 West 44th Street 
“Do say” Snappy Styles Estimate Gowns. Your 
own material if desired. Special attention given to 
Theatrical Clientele. New Models. 





Arts and Crafts 


ENCOURAGE THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN 
by buying handwoven or decorated textiles, pot- 
teries, metals and glass. Gowns, decorative hangings, 
gtits. 





Bestcrafts-Skylight Shop 
7 East 39th St., N. Y. C. 


MINIATURES 
Your favorite photograph, painted in water color, 
on ivory. Inquiries given prompt attention. 
Edward Hauser, 15 East 26th Street, N. Y. City 











~_ Auction Bridge 


ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 

20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 


FOSTER’S MODERN BRIDGE TACTICS 
by R. F. Foster. The latest theories of Bidding and 
Play explained by the well-known authority. Illus- 
trated. $2.00—Dodd, Mead & Co. 














Bags and Novelties 


IRENE PENN-BAG IMPORTER 
Latest creations direct from Paris, 7 Rue De Metz. 
Your worn bags, repaired by us, look like new. 
562 Madison Ave., bet. 55 & 56 Sts. Tel. Plaza 4087 











Beads 


Beads of all description. Bags, Necklaces, 
Novelties. Repairing and Mounting. Rhinestone 
Setting. Unusually attractive Gift Selection. 

L. R. Goldberg Novelty Co. 73 W. 38th St. 











Beauty Culture 


: ; ROSE LAIRD 
The SALON FOR SKIN AND SCALP CULTURE 
17 East 48th Street (Near Fifth Avenue) 
NEW YORK 
Telephone Murrav Hill 5657 and 6795 











Holmes Sisters Wonderful Secret ‘‘Pac Vetable”’ 
Cleanses and Purifies the Skin 
- Administered Solely By Them 
517 Madison Avenue Phone 4974 Plaza 


“COMPETING WITH YOUTH"’—This booklet 
tells how age lines are removed, sag lifted and the fa- 
cial expression made youthful. No cutting or peeling. 
Sent on request. Dr. Robinson, 1440 Broadway. 


FRESHEN UP WITH FRESHIES. Freshiesare Book- 
lets of Crepe Tissue treated with cleansing cream; 
to be carried with you. They provide the daintiest 
method of removing soil from business, travel and 
sports. IDEAL FOR GIFTS. Handbag size, soft en- 
velope, 50c. Attractive Metal Boxes for Boudoir, 
Suitcase, and Automobile $1.00 
The Freshie Companv. 433 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


Books 

















Cleaners and Dyers 


Graphology 





ANNOUNCING the inauguration of a Cleaning & 
Dyeing establishment where each order is executed 
only after the keenest analysis of the conditions of the 
garment and of the desired results—and where the in- 
dividual attention of a master hand is an inseparable 
part of the service rendered. 
Leo Bennett, Inc., 
720 Madison Ave., Rhinelander 7277 








Drugs and Perfumes 


A QUAINT LITTLE DRUGSHOP, in the heart of 
theatrical district, specializing in prescription work, 
finest of perfumes, theatrical make-up, etc. Hotel 
Knickerbocker Pharmacy, 126 W. 45 St., Bryant 4064 











Flesh Reduction 


GET THIN. STAY THIN. 
Try My New Slenderizing System, $25. 
ANA DE ROSALES 
Lackawanna 1936-1986 128 West 34th St. 
(Opposite Macy’s) 











Footwear 


WHAT YOUR HANDWRITING REVEALS 
Free booklet on request 
Xavier de Nice—Graphologist 


Box 200 Grand Central Terminal New York 








Hats 


; ELIZABETH SCHOEN 
Hats with Character at moderate prices. Original 
designs and foreign reproductions, also reconstructions. 
16 East 8th Street Spring 5017 











Health Service 


SULPHUR VAPOR BATH and MASSAGE 
A Hot Sulphur Spring’s Treatment right in New York. 
Invigorating, Rejuvenating, Health-Producing. 
52 W. 56th St. The Sulphume Institute. Circle 0005 











Ladies’ Tailors 


D. VELTRY, 425 Fifth Ave. (opp. Lord & Taylor) 
Wraps, Coats, Suits, Dresses & Riding Habits made 
to order. Furs new & remodeled. Mail Orders. Al- 
lowance at mention of THE NEw Yorker. Cal. 7111. 








CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY 
Winter Garden Building 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and 
Ballet Footwear. Circle 9878 


J. Tuzzoli, 27 W. 46th St., makes a suit for $65 
which cannot be duplicated under $125. Quality 
and material faultless in make and fit. 

Models ready. Furs remodeled. 








Furs 


Lingerie and Negligees 





Beautiful Fur Coats from $60. 
Slightly used samples sacrificed. 
Fur Jacquettes $35. Fur Scarfs $12. 
Sydell Benson, 29 West 48th St., N. Y. 


A NEW WOMEN’S SHOP DISPLAYING A 
charming assortment of fine hand made Lingerie 
and Negligees. Models on display and special orders 
taken. Annette Hamilton, 35 West 8th Street. 








Gifts 


UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual craftsmen 
Handwrought jewelry of distinction—lamp shades 
from our own studios. 

Studio Art Shop, 149 W. 4th St., Greenwich Village 





SALLE, 11 EAST 48th, NEW YORK 
Lingerie, Negligees, Gowns 
Hosiery and Dainty Novelties 
All in exquisite taste and delightful variety 








Maps 





ALICE HILL, 15 WEST 51ST ST. 
Distinctive gifts. Quaint things of the past, smart 
things of the present; Handcraft, Toys, French 
Novelties. 








Golf School 


EXPERT INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY WELL- 

KNOWN professionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Hand-made clubs and accessories. Clubs repaired. 
ALBERT G. ELPHICK & CO., INC. 

135 West 72nd Street Trafalgar 2712 











Gowns and Sports Wear 





PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 21 East 61st Street 
Modern First Editions and Fine Books. Catalogs 
upon request. 

Telephone Regent 8267 


ATKINS 30 West 57th Street (7th floor) 
Exclusive and Inexpensive Gowns for Afternoon, Eve- 
ning and Sports Wear. Specializing in Youthful lines. 
Appropriate costumes for Southern Wear from $35 up. 





Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. 66 Fifth Ave. 
One of the Most Interesting Bookshops in New York. 
Choice Stock of Rare, Old and New Books. Catalogs 
free. Open Evenings. Chelsea 5670 





AU BOUDOIR, Inc. 
ust arrived from Paris a special collection of Evening 
resses, and Sports Clothes for the South. 


26 East 54th Street. Plaza o1a1 


THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment of 
old and decorative maps for all purposes. Your in- 
spection is invited. 

41 East 60th Street Regent 2655 


OLD MAPS, PRINTS, COSTUME BOOKS 
for COLLECTOR —— 


ANTIQ 
MARTHA MORGAN, 120 E. 57th St. Plaza oor9 











Restaurant 


MONTICELLO 
18 East 47th St. Ritz-Carlton Bldg. Dinner $1.25. 
Southern Hospitality. Open Sundays. “Better Than 
The Average Dinner."—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 














Tea Room 





A Real Home-Cooked Dinner 
$1.00 and $1.25, also a la carte. 
Luncheon and afternoon tea 
Dorothy McLaury, 10 East soth St. 

















THE NEW YORKER 


THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


GU ILD Th., W. 52d. Evs. 8:30. 


Mts. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30. 


GOAT SONG 


By Franz Werfel, with Alfred 
Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, George 
Gaul, Blanche Yurka, Frank 
Reicher, Helen Westley, Dwight 
Frye, Herbert Yost, Edward G. 
Robinson, Albert Bruning, Wil- 
liam Ingersoll & Others. 


GARRICK THEATRE 


65 W. 35th St. Eves. 8:30. 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY 


ARMS tre MAN 


39th & Bway. Eves. 8:30. 


CASINO Mats. Wed & Sat., 2:30. 


Dennis King in Russell Janney’s 


Musical Sensation. 


The Vagabond King 


Founded on McCarthy’s “If I Were King.” 
Music by RUDOLF FRIML 
THEA., 62nd St. and Cent. 
Century Park West. Evenings 8:25. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 
THE OPERETTA TRIUMPH 


Princess Flavia 


MEN or The Prisoner of Zenda 


MOVES TO SHUBERT THEA. MON. FEB. Ist 














“A Hit."—Daily News. 
“Williim Aathony MEGuire presents 






Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 
Balcony and Gallery Seats at Box Office only. 





““Among the high spots the theatre has 
attained.” —Journal of Commerce. 


“THE PATSY” 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 
BOOTH 45th St., W. of B’way. Evs. 8:30. 


Matinees WED. and SAT. 2:30. 
New 7th Annual 


GREENWICH 
VILLAGE 
FOLLIES 


Staged by, HASSARD SHORT 


Chanin’s Thea.,W.of B’y. Evs.8:30. 
on _46" St. Mats’ Wed. & Sat. 2:30. | 




















Charles B’y & 46 St. Evs. 8:30 
Dillingham GLOBE Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


H. H. FRAZEE’S Round the World 


Musical Sensation 


No, No, Nanette 


WITH 


LOUISE GROODY and Star Cast 
FULTON Theatre, West 46 St. Eves. 8:30 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


Ina Claire ommes” 


OF MRS. 
By Fred’k Lonsdale. 





CHEYNEY” 
Staged by Winchell Smith, 


with Roland Young and A. E. Matthews 








BROADWAY’S FUNNIEST COMEDY 


«, BUTTER *, £38 
with GREGORY KELLY 


LONGACRE West 48th St. Eves. 8:30 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
ALL BALCONY SEATS AT BOX OFFICE 





4th Year—ANNE NICHOLS’— 4th Year 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 
REPUBLIC 


42d St., W. of B’way. Eves. 8:30. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


DEAREST ENEMY 


The Exquisite Musical Success with 
HELEN FORD and CHARLES PURCELL 


KNICKERBOCKER TH., B’y & 39th St. (Dir. 
A. L. Erlanger.) Evs. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 








THEA., W. 45th St. Eves. 8:30. 
Morosco Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30. 


THE DRAMATIC SENSATION 


CRAIG’S WIFE 


By GEORGE KELLY. 
With CHRYSTAL HERNE. 





LYCE 1 amas alge Seg — 8 :30. 
[RENE BORDON] 


in “NAUGHTY CINDERELLA” 
AVERY HOPWOOD SONG FARCE 











Gypsy Music 
Russian Singers 
Dancing—Dinners 


After Theatre 
Supper 








Orchestra Broadcasts Twice Weekly 
Thru WOR 


Special Five Course Luncheon 
Starting Jan. 4th 


NRATINKA 


109 West 49th Street 





























FAMOUS 
for 
RUSSIAN 
DINNER 
SUPPER 
a. AN MUSIC 
pee acai var oa 
Die! © DANCING 
CABARET 
CHARMING + DISTINCTIVE 
745 SEVENTH AVENUE 
Jor Reservations: Circle 10173 

















| The Actors’ Theatre Presents ldsen’s “HEDDA 
GABLER” at the Comedy Theatre, W. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. Penn. 3558. 


4ist St. 


| The brilliant cast includes Emily Stevens, 
Patricia Collinge, Louis Calhern, Frank Conroy, 
Dudley Digges, Hilda Helstrom and Helen Van 


Hoose. Staged by Dudley Digges. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
CATERER—RESTAURATEUR 


Fully equipped kitchen, dining room, 
and banquet hall, all furnishing and 
equipment new and elegant, ready for 
business, in the most desirable location. 
72nd Street facing Riverside Drive. 
Will lease for period of years. For par- 
ticulars, telephone Trafalgar 7708 or 
Susquehanna IOI10. 
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ELMER DAVIS 


**has mixed well an elaborately concocted 
Manhattan comedy. His style is like a 
fresh stiff breeze; his narrative races.’’"— 





Saturday Review of Literature. $2.00 
Friends of 
Mr. Sweeney 

ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., N. Y. 
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The Florida 


144 West 55th Street 
THE SMARTEST DINNER AND 











SUPPER CLUB IN NEW YORK 


Pearl Eaton 
and Entertainers 
Every Night After Theatre 


‘Dancing from 7:30 uniil the end of 
a perfect night” 


Open Sundays Phone Circle 5556 

































TWIN 
tang 


DINNER AND SUPPER~ 
WITH DANCING AT ALL TIMES 


NUMBER 163 WEST 462 STREET 
‘A STEP EAST OF BROADWAY- 


<- 








“FT HE sunlight falls on castle walls 
And ivied towers old in story’ 


N intimate and beautiful 
meeting place for cul- 
tured people. 
































HE dignity, space and love- 

liness of an old English gar- 
den. A capacious dance floor, 
seductive music, celebrated en- 
tertainers, presided over by the 
inimitable Arthur West and 
the charm and unexpectedness 
of a really original and spark- 
ling revue. 
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THE HIGHE”’T 
ATTAINMENT’ 
OF CUICINE 
AND ZERVICE 
ARE WO UR, 
TO ENJOY IN 
THE CHARMING 
ATMO/PHERE OF 


RE/TAURANT 
CRILLON 


[IS EAST 48™7T. 
NEW YORK City 
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